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We learn, that the Spanish original, from which this 
translation is taken, was published at Manila, in 1803, and 
that it probably-is the only copy which has, as yet, feached 
this country. It, professes to form a correct yiew, down 
to a very late period, of the Spanish establishments if the 
Philippine Islands,. We, therefore, take it ap with. very 
favourable imprtssions.. pi Rae 

The eonsideration of this colony, taken either politically 
or Commercially, is-highly important to this nation ;. and, 
the more so, as our jntereourse with these islands; until very 
jately, has been limited by the political jealousy of the 
‘Spanish cabinet, as: well as by the. religions pone of 
the Spanish people. © The. Philippines, 4 s are’ 
rally important, with respect to their relative position with 
Europe, India, China, and Spanish America ; and the north 
western coasts of the new, and the north eastern eoasts of 
the old world. rl 
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These islands, which are numerous, were discovered by 
Hernando de Magellan, a Portuguese, in 1519. ‘They 
are situated in the Pacific Ocean, 300 miles to the south of 
China, and lie from 5 to 19 degrees north latitude ; and 
from the 114th to the 130th degree of east longitude. 

In general, they abound with every delicacy, and the soil 
is abundantly fertile ; but the excessive heat from their 
vicinity to the line....the innumerable noxious insects, and 
venomous. reptiles....the dreadful earthquakes, and the fre- 
quent’ eruptions from many of their mountains, which are 
volcanos....the great numbers of poisonous herbs and flowers, 
from which the most pernicious vapours exhale....the terrible 
storms of thunder and lightning and rain, which spread 
devastation around....contribute greatly to deteriorate the 
smiling aspect of the country. 

Referring to the work before us, we find, that 


* The productions of these islands are various, and of a value and 
importance unquestionably high. In the hands of an. industrioas 
population, and under a fostering government, there is scarcely any 
vegetable substance which, by slender exertion, they may not be made 
to yield, whilst the choicest treasures of the mineral kingdom, lodged 
beneath their irregular surface, minister largely to the cupidity, and 
furnish materials for the more enterprising labours of man, 

* Gold is in abundance ; iron, steel, copper, lead, pitch, and tar, 
hemp, cotton, indigo, sugar, cocoa, pepper, betel, cowries, tortoiseshell, 
mother of pearl, and pearls, hides, coyar, tobacco, corn and rice ex- 
cellent and abundant, with a variety of other productions, contribute 
to ihe want of commerce ; while in this enumeration will be found all 
the articles, which, with the aid of the finest timber building in the 
world, are requisite for the construction and complete equipment of 
ships of every description. 

* The established intercourse of these islands with Japan and China 
offers a ready transit for manufactures ; and although it is understood 
that the East India Company furnishes an adequate supply of our 
woollen staple to the China market, we may yet fairly expect that 
British enterprize will not overlook the advantages which the opening 
of the India trade holds out in this quarter ; nor will the introduction of 
British manufactures into these islands, either with an ultimate view 
to the above markets, or to those of Spanish America, in any material 
degree interfere with the staple trade of the Company : there is full 
scope for adventure in this uew vineyard, and labourers will not be 
wanting.’ 


Of these Islands, Manila is the most considerable. It is 
nearly 400 miles in length, and upwards of 180 in breadth, 
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and it is more healthful than its neighbours. The bay is 
circular ; the port remarkably good, and admirably caleu- 
lated for the Chinese and East India trade. 

The city, which ornaments this bay, is handsomely laid 
out, im spacious streets, occasionally distinguished with 
charches, colleges, convents, and other public buildings, 
It is the seat of government, and hither the Spaniards 
trade with silver from New Spain, Mexico, and Peru ; 
with diamonds from Golconda ; with silks, teas; Japen 
and China ware, and gold dust, from Chiua aud Japan ; 
and they return with colonial produce. 

The Island is enriched with many mountains, which 
contain gold, and is beautified with fertile plains, © fine 
pastures and springs of the most excellent water in the 
universe. It produces buffaloes, sheep, hogs, goats, horses, 
fruits, &e. &e. 

in 1762-3 this rich Island was captured by admiral Cor- 
nish and Sir William Draper. It was, however, stipulated 
to be ransomed ; but the ransom money has not been wholly 
discharged. 

The other principal Is'ands aceording to old authori- 
ties are St. John....Mindanao.... Bohol....Layta....Paragon.... 
Mindoro.......'Vandaya...... Philippina......Sebu.....Panay....Ne- 
gros’ Island....Xolo, and Masbate. They all produce great 
quantities of gold, pearls, ambergris, load-stones, ivory, 
pepper, bees” wax, mangoes, durians, oranges, lemons, 
palm-trees, tamarinds, plantanes, bananas, cassia, ebony, 
sugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, odoriferous and medicinal 
berhs admiralbe flowers, and culinary vegetables. 

Ia speaking of the original work, our translator says— 


* From information which may be fully relied on, it appears. that 
Zuniga may, with more propriety, be deemed the editor than the au- 
thor, as he was in Manila, and superintended the publication in 1803; 
with the credit of having only arranged for the press the papers of a 
deceased collector ; a conclusion justified by the circumstance of the 
work closing with the peace of 1763, for there could net be any very 
solid reason for his declining an account of the forty years intervening 
between that event and the period of publication, had he himself been 
the author. If, however, we are by these means without a detail of 
the actual events which took place, it is probable we may have less 
cause for regret on account of the very limited progress which we 
well know improvement, or even amelioration, have been suffered to 
rake under the Spanish monarchy during the period in question, At 
any rate, we have grounds for supposing that ifany alteration, feveur= 
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able or unfavourable, has taken place, Zuniga has contrived to weave 
it into the work ; for it is asserted by those whose residence renders 
them competent judges, that the view he gives of the settlement is cor- 
rect to the latest period.’ 


Describing these islands, the Spanish author states, that 
they have been named Philippine, in compliment to Philip 
the Second when Prince of y rn 

They were originally designated by Hernando de Ma- 
ptm as the Western Isles, or the Archipelago of St. 

zarus. He calls the principal island Luzon, for which 
he assigns the following reason....‘ because, at the doorway 
of each house, stands a large wooden mortar, which, in the 
language of the country, is called Losong. In this mortar 
the Indians crush their rice, This Island resembles the 
arm a little bent, and in the part which corresponds to the 
elbow, is situated the city of Manila, on the shore of a fine 
bay, 30 leagues in circumference, which receives some 
considerable rivers : among others the Pasig, which flowing 
from a large lake, situated to the east of Manila, at the 
distance of 3 leagues, washes its walls on the north side. 
Its water is very soft and salubrious.’ Luzon, therefore, ts 
the Islagd which we have designated as the Island of Manila. 


‘ Before the Spaniards arrived, this district was occupied by the 
nation Tagala, inhabiting many towns and mud villages, governed by 
petty chiefs, It is now divided into various provinces, under the go- 
vernment of their respective Alcaldes Mayores, who collect the royal 
tribute, and administer justice among the Indians, At three leagues 
distance from Manila, to the south-west, lies the port of Cavite, so 
called from the word cauit, a fish-hock, to which the tongue of land om 
which it stands bears a strong resemblance. Cavite is defended by an 
indifferent fort, the governor of which is nominated by the court of 
Madrid. It is likewise provided with a complete arsenal for the ac- 
commodation, as well of the Acapulco ships, and a few small vessels 
for the defence of the islands from the Moors as for general use. 

* To thenorth from the nation Tagala, wefound the uations Pampanga, 
Zambales, Pangasinan, Yiecos, and Cagayan, Each of these nations 
formed a distinct cemmunity, with a distinct language, or dialect of 
the same language, and was distributed in mud villages, having no 
king ov supreme head to goveru them ; but in lieu of that, a number 
of petty chiefs, or rajaiis, whose authority scarcely extended over fifty 
or on hundred famikes respectively : after the conquest, each of these 
malions was constrtuted hito a province, governed by a Spanish Alcade 
Mayor. To the east from the nation ‘lagala are the Camarines, whose 
district has been divided inte two previnees, that of Camarines, oud 
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that of Albay, each under an Alcalde Mayor. The greater part of the 
island is mountainous ; it is crossed from the north tothe south by an 
immense chain, from which diverge those ramifications that spread 
through the whole island, in many cases even forming detached moun- 
tains, like insulated cones in the midst of extensive plains. The whole 
of this elevated part of the country occupying nearly all the interior, 
is either a desert, or inhabited by a set of wretched people who do not 
acknowledge the Spanish government, There are in this island several 
voleanos, as that of Mayon, which is between the provinces of Albay 
and Camarines. It has a sugar-loaf figure, and is of such altitude 
that it may be discovered at an immense distance at sea. The de Taal 
is of a similar form, and stands in the middle of a large lake, called 
de Bombon : it exhibits suflicient proof that the mountain in whose 
tep the volcano was, while in its active sta, has sunk, remaining, 
however, still pretty much elevated above the water. There are other 
volcanos, and many warm springs, indicating the fermentation in the 
bowels of this island, from which, no doubt, arise those earthquakes 
te which it is subject, and which, one day, may produce new eruptions. 
—We know that these volcanos at times throw out ashes, stones, sand, 
water, and lava, inundating and destroying the habitations, and ren- 
dering the fields a desert. , 

‘ To the south of Luzon lie the principal islands of Mindoro, Panay, 
Marinduque, Negros, Masbate, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, Samar, besides 
some very small ones, the whole of which we denominate i yas, or 
Islas de Pintados, Painted Islands, their inhabitants having been ac- 
eustomed to paint their bodies before our arrival in this quartér. All! 
these islands acknowledge the Spanish government, and pay tribute to 
the king, which the corregidores, or Alealdes Mayores of the provinces 
into which they are divided, collect. More to the south from these 
islands are the Mindanao and Jolo. In Mindanao the provinces of 
Misamis and Caraga are subject to the Spaniards : the rest of the island 
has not submitted, and is engaged with Jolo and other islands in con- 
stant hostility against them ; and although there have been occasional 
intervals of peace, they have been of short duration. 

‘ For these two centuries past these islanders have been plundering 
the coasts of our provinces, have taken an immense number of vessels, 
pillaged many villages, burnt many towns, destroyed many inhabitants, 
and made slaves of a very great number of the clergy, buth Spaniards 
and Indians. 

* We have in Mindanao the garrison of Zamboanga, with a Spanish 
governor to check these depredations ; but as yet we have found litile 
benefit from this establishment. 

‘ To the east of these islands, at the distance of three hundred leagues, 
are found las Marianas, las Carolinas, and the islands de Palaos, or 
Pelew. Of these, the Marianas alone are ander the dominion of the 
Spaniards. Here there is a governor, with a detachment of troops, to 
overawe the Indians, and three Franciscan friars to instruct them in 
the Christian religion. 
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* These islands have no other communication with the rest of the 
world than what is afforded by the Ac aputco ship, which, in returning 
to Manila, touches there, with the portion of the revenue appropriated 
to the support of this presidency. By this opportunity they hkewise 
rece ¥: wine for mass, grain, furmitare, clothing, and a few other 
necessaries ; this obscure corner producing only horned cattle, hogs, 
fowls, and a few vegetables, such as the bread-fruit and others, which 
serve the inhabitants instead of bread. These supplies are annually 
iraported by the governor ; and as there is no other store in the island 
than his, the price he fixes is at his own optioa. From this commerce 
he draws all his income ; and under such oppression it is not to be 
wondered at that this colony is as poor as the first day it was dis- 
covered. Rice, Indian corn, and wheat would grow abundantly in 
these islands, but every attempt to raise them in any quantity, has been 
rendered of no avail by the swarms of rats, which pour down from the 
mountains and sweep ali before them. From the eombinatien of these 

olitical and natural canses, the situation of the inhabitants of these 
islands is so miserable, that some of our historians would persuade us, 
they entertain no wish to propagate the species, that their children 
may avoid their unhappy lot.’ 


The ope author, however, combats with this latter 
opinion, on the population of these islands, and argumen- 
tatively shews, that the inhabitants have increased two-fold 
since the invasion of the Spaniards. 


* There are, in these islands, some natural curiosities deserving par- 
icular notice,such as the paxarillo, a species of small swallow, which 
forms its nest chiefly of the froth of the sea, and which is held in such 
estimation by the Chinese, asa principal dish at their table, that they 
purchase it at any price. 

* The Badute is a species of sea-worm, which, likewise, is sold in 
China at a high price. The Sigvey, is asmall shining shell, which 
forms the current money of the Malays. The Taben, is a bird, 
which lays eggs similar to those of the turkey, burying them very deep 
in the sand on the sea shore, and when hatched by the heat of the sun, 
it tears away the sand that covers them, and the young come out. The 
Caiman, is a species of crocodile; a large and unceuth animal, the 
more curious in this respect, that it is produced from an egg, of the 
same size as that of the duck. The Chacon, is a lizard, which takes up 
its abode in the houses, aud repeatedly articulates clearly the werd foco. 
The Cafo, is a bird, which has a kind of hellow shell in his head, and 
crows, at certain hours of the day, the same as the cock. The Tuclobo, 
is a large species of the oyster, the shell of which will hold a pitcher of 
water ; indeed they are used as vessels for holy water inthe churches, 
Our historians mention many curiosities even more rare than these, 
but 1 do not enumerate them, as they seem to have been ill informed 
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on the subject, and I fear with good reason, having been too much un- 
der the influence of the marvellous, they have given credit to the In- 
dians, who are always desirous of distinguishing themselves by the 
relation of something very uncommon. 

‘ With their productions, the Indians formed a species of commerce, 
or barter, among each other, still considering gold as the representative 
of general value, or medium of exchanye ; they were likewise in the 
habit of trading with the Chinese, and with the Moors of Borneo, for 
flag-siones, copper, articles of furniture, &c, but in very small quan- 
tities, their wants being necessarily few, going almost naked, baking 
their rice in green canes, and eating it with the leaf of the plantain, 

‘ The Spaniards, soon after they came into possession of these 
islands, commenced an extended commerce with India and China, 
which brought to New Spain, a proportionable increase of profit ; and 
in a little time, Manila became so rich a colony, that it created a 
jealousy among the merchants of Seville, and, in consequence of their 
petition, its commerce was restricted. From this period it began to 
decline, and to the great detriment of these islands, which cannot sub- 
sist by the exchange of their own productions alone, these being very 
limited in their nature, and incapable of much extension, surrounded 
as they are by other nations, more industrious, and who can work at a 
ary if rate. 

‘ The luxuriant nature of the soil of these islands, has been much 
and justly extolled, but, proper allowance has not been made, for the 
sloth of the Indiars, the hurricanes or tempests, which sweep every 
thing before them, the destrnctive insects, the rats, and many other 
things, which diminish greatly the fertility of these beautiful islands.’ 


In M. Sonnerato’s voyage to the Indies and China, we 
find...‘ The inhabitants of the island of Lugon call themselves 
Tagals, as do likewise all the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pies. They appear to derive their originfrom the Malays, 
and exhibit features of their character. Their language, 
though different from that of the Malays, has its pronuncia~ 
tion and its sweetness. All these islands seem to be in- 
habited by the same people, among whom their customs 
alone have been subjected to change. In Manila, such has 
been the intercourse with the Chinese and other nations, 
that they have become a mixed race. 

‘ The Manilians are of a swarthy complexion, large and 
well made ; their dress is composed of a shirt of a kind of 
linen made of the filaments of the abaca, a species of palm ; 
this shirt is very short, and is worn over a large and wide 

air of drawers : but their greatest luxury consists in hand- 

kerchiefs, with red borders, of the finest quality ; of these 

they usually wear three, one on the head, one on the neck 
ZL 4 
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and the third is held in the hand, The English mana- 
facture them at Madras expressly for their consumption. 

‘ The women wear a kind of little shift, which scarcely 
reaches the navel, with a handkerchief loosely covering the 
neck ; a white linen cloth encircles the body, and is fastened 
by a button at the waist ; they throw over this a coloured 
stuff, manufactured by the inhabitants of Panay. Over all is 
worn a mantle, for the most part black, which covers the 
body from head to foot. Their hair, which is black, and 
highly beautiful, sometimes reaches to the ground : they 
bestow the greatest care on it, anoint it with cocoa-nut oil, 
plait it in the Chinese fashion, and, towards the crown of the 
head, form it into a knot, fastened with a gold and silver pin. 
They wear embroidered slippers, so very small that they 
only cover the toes. 

‘ The houses of the Indians of Manila are constructed 
of bamboo, covered with plain leaves. They are erected on 
pillars of wood, at the height of from eight to ten feet from 
the ground, and they ascend to them by a small ladder, 
which is drawn up every night. The custom of thus raising 
their houses to this elevation, has for its object their pro- 
tection from the humidity of the soil ; but that of drawing 
up the ladders, by which they mount to them, has in view 
their security against ferocious animals, and those of their 
neighbours who live in a savage state. Their bed is, for 
the most part, a simple mat, spread on the floor. 

* Their food is rice, plain boiled, which they eat either 
with salted fish, or by putting into the water in which it 
is dressed, a spice, which takes off its insipid taste. 

‘ There are many lakes in the island of Lugon ; the most 
considerable is that called by the Spaniards Laguna de 
Bay. The river, which washes the walls of Manila, flows 
out of this lake, and thus a communication, by mears of 
boats, is open to its surrounding shores. This lake is about 
30 leagues in circumference, and about 120 fathoms in 
depth. In the middle of it is an island, which holds out 
a refuge to some Indian families. They live by fishing, 
and preserve their liberty by prohibiting the approach of 
strangers to their asylum. This lake ts bounded on the 
west by high mountains ; the level country is fertile, and 
is mhabited by a people of gentle manners : they employ 
themselves in manufacturing matting, cloth, and different 
fabrics, from the abaca. Perhaps the first monks who 
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were sent to convert them were attracted there by the mild- 
ness of their character. 


‘ The Spaniards, in supplying them with a religion, have 
left their laws unaltered ; in fact, their ancient usages are 
retained, and they are governed by on Indian of their vil- 
lage, nominated, however, by the Spaniards, whose au- 
thority they acknowledge. 


‘ This people, though of a mild character, treat crimes 
with severity ; the greatest, in their opinion, is adultery, 
which is the only one punished with death.’ 

But the Spanish author states, 


* Our historians, affecting always the marvellous, divide, into diffe- 
rent classes, the inhabiants the Spaniards found, on their first arrival 
in the Philippines. They denominate them satyrs, men with tails, 
sea monsters, and whatever else of the fabulous, is calculated to raise 
wonder in the human mind. In reality, however, they found only two 
classes, that which we know by the appellation of Negroes, and that cf 
the Indians. The Negroes are very small in stature, and more of a 
copper colour than those of Guinea, with soft hair and flat noses. 
They lived in the mountains, almost in a state of nature, merely cover- 
ing the fore part of the body, with a piece of the bark of a tree ; and 
they subsisted upon roots, and such deer, as in hunting, they coukd 
kill with the bow and arrow, at which they were very dexterous, The 
slept where night overtook them, and they possessed no idea of rehi- 
gion or civilized habits, rather, indeed, ranking with beasts than as 
human beings, The Spaniards, have at length succeeded, in domes- 
ticating many of them, and converting them to christianity, to which 
they gave no opposition, so long as they get subsistence, but if they 
are obliged to labour, for the maintenance of their family, they return 
again to the mountains. 

* The Negroes, without doubt, were the primitive inhabitants of 
these islands, and they retired to the mountains on the arrival of the 
Indians. ‘These latter, settling on the sea shore, continual hostility 
prevailed between them, but the Indians were never able to establish 
themselves sufficiently, to be permitted even to cut wood in the moan- 
tains, without paying 2 tributeforit, At present, the influence of the 
Negroes is very limited, but their antipathy to their first invaders, con- 
tinues unabated ; for, ifa Negroe is killed, or dies suddenly, it is cus 
tomary for another, to bind himself to his countrymen by an cath, that 
he will disappear from among them, and that he will not return, until he 
has avenged the death of bis friend, by killing three or four Indians, 
to accomplish which, he watches their villages, and the passes in the 
mountains, and if any unfortunately stray from their companions, he 
murders them. 

‘The origin of these Negroes, some believe to be, frem Angola, 
thongh they are not so black as their ancestors, which it is pretended, 
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proceeds frem the temperature of these islands being milder, and less 
scorching than that of Africa. This possibly may be so, for it is well 
known, that by changing, from seakey to a temperate climate, the 
blackness of the Negro may be dimimished, in the course of a long 
series of generations ; yet, the flat nose, and using a dislect of the same 
language, which the Indians of these isles speak, appears to prove 
satisfactorily enough, that the origin ofthe one and the other, is nearly 
the same. ‘The reason assigned, for their not being more numerous, 
is, the influence of the rain, wind, sun, and all those inclemencies 
natural to the chmate, to which they are exposed ; the errors of the 
government, having reduced them to the condition, almost, of wild 
beasts, in which we now see them. The Indians whom the Spaniards 
found here, were of regular stature, and of an olive complexion, with 
flat noses, largeeyes, and long hair. They all possessed some descrip- 
tion of government better or worse, and each nation was distinguished 
by a different name ; but, the similarity of their dress and manners, 
proves that the origin of all of them is the same. 

* They had chiefs, who held their situations, either on account of 
personal valour, or by succession to their fathers, where they had 
abilities to retain it. Their dominion extended over one or two vil- 
lages, or more, according to the means they possessed, of extending 
protection. ‘They were continually at war with the neighbouring vil- 
inges, and continually making each other slaves. Out of these wars, 
arose three classes of people ; the chiefs or masters of the villages, the 
slaves, and those whom the chiefs had enfranchised, with their deseen- 
dants, and who, to this day, are called Timaras, properly signifying 
children of liberty. In some places, were found Indians whiter than 
others, descended, without doubt, from Chinese or Japanese, who had 
been shipwrecked on these coasts, and whom the Indians, naturally 
hospitable, received and allowed to intermarry with them ; and it is 
generally believed that the Ygotes of Ylocos, whose eyes resemble. 
the Chinese, must have originated from the companions of Limahon, 
who fled to those mountains, when Juande Salcedo compelled him to 
his disgraceful retreat, from the province of Pangasinan. 

* Itis not, however, after all, easy to ascertain the origin of these 
people, but their idiom throws some degree of light on the subject.— 
Although the languages these Indians speak, are many and different, 
they have so much interconrse one with another, that it may clearly be 
discovered, they are dialects of the same language, as the Spanish, 
French, and Italian, are derivatives from the Latin. The preposi- 
tions, aud pronouns are nearly the same in all of them ; the numeral 
characters differ very little, and they have many wards in common, 
and of one and the same structure. 

* No doubt can be entertained, that the radical language, from which 
a!l those dialects spring, prevails from Madagascar to the Philippines, 
with local shades of difference. It is spoken too in New Guinea, and 
jn all these islands to the southward, in the Marianas, in the islands of 
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San Duisk, in those of Otaheite, and in almost all the islands in the 
South Sea. Jn one collection of voyages, there are given variows voe 
cabularies, with such corresponding terminations, as the respec- 
tive travellers, were able to distinguish among these islands. it ig 
remarkable, that in these, almost all the pronouns, are the same with’ 
those of the nation T agala ; the numerals are common to all the dialects, 
used in these islands, and most of the words are the same, aad with the 
same signification, as ia the language Tagala. But, | am the more 
inclined to believe the identity of the dialects, from a conversation 
which I had with Don Juan Hovel, an Englishman, who spoke that of 
San Duisk, aad who had a slave, a native of one of those islands. The 
structure, appeared to be the same, as that of the language spoken in 
the Philippines ; and on the whole, I feel confident, in the opinion, 
that they are all dialects of the same language, so widely diffused over 
so large a portion of the earth. It is ascertained, thet this language 
is 12 common use for many thousand leagues, extending from Mada- 
gascar to the isles of San Duisk, Otaheite, and the isle of Pasquas, 
which latter, is not more than six hundred leagues distant, from the 
coast of South America. Yet, the Indians of the Philippines, do not 
understand the people of these last mentioned islands, when they have 
occasional intercourse with them ; nor, even in these islands, do the 
inhabitants of one province understand those of another. So neither 


pe the Spaniard understand the Frenchman, nor the Frenchman the 
italian,’ 


The Spanish author proceeds to detail the customs, laws, 
religious superstition, and manners of the inhabitants, 
and then furnishes us with an historical account of the dis- 
covery and conquest of the Philippine Islands. 

The government of Manila was founded 1570, and the 
commerce with Acapulco, in 1572. The administrations of 
the several governors are recorded. They are pregnant 
with important political events, and are historical to the 
memorable ef of the siege and capture of Manila by the 
English in 1762, and its restoration in the following year. 

We cannot say much as to the style of Zuniga ; but are 
of opinion, with the translator, that it betrays more the 
whine of a monk, than the energies of a statesman. But, 
as his work is esteemed for its fidelity, it possesses the most 
important feature of historieal merit. 

The translator has added some very descriptive notes, 
which he was permitted to take from the manuscript trans- 
lation of Sonnerat, the celebrated navigator ; and his map 
has been constructed with so much care and labour, that 
we cannot fail to approve its correctness. Le concludes his 
iatroduction with the following passage. 
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‘ The merit of a translator is very limited. He is answerable for 
little beyond the actual transfusion of his author’s meaving in appro~ 
priate language : whatever the present translator has attempted beyond 
this is contained in the notes, and is added with the hope of rendering 
the publication as valuable as possible, and as replete with mformation 
on the religious, moral, political, and commercial state of these depen- 
cencies on the Spanish crown as the existing sources are capable of 
furnishing. He Jays it before the public with diffidence, but with the 
hope that it will add to the stock of general knowledge ; equally useful 
to the moralist, the politician, aud the merchant.’ 





Art. 1.—The Doctrine of Chances ; ot the Theory of Gaming, 
made easy to all Persons acquainted with common Anthmetic, so as 
to enable them to calculate the probabilities of events, in Lotteries, 
Cards, Horse-racing, Dice, Kc. With Tables on Chance. Never 
before published ; which, from mere inspection, will solve a great 
variety of questions, By Wm. Rouse. Octave. pp. 350. 15s. 
Lackington and Co. 1814. 


{Cencluded from page 208.] 


We resume this curious production. It profoundly states, 
‘that man eannot make principles, he can only discover 
them. That all organized beings have a progress to per- 
fection and to decay, and are resolved into inorganic 
aggregates, which enter, again, into other substances, 
forming new combinations, and thus reproduce other bodies. 
The vegetable kingdom supports the animal ; which, in its 
decay, becomes elementary principles ; and, in its turn, be- 
comes the food and substance of plants. 

With this professed philosophy of causes and effects, which 
he contends, existed from the beginning, and will remain 
through time, whether the mind of man discovered them or 
not, he sits down to prove, that, although the frequent neeur- 
rence of certain events may seem to imply chanice ; yet all 
things are redueible to scienee. That the man who propor- 
tions the several parts ofa mill, uses the same scientific prin- 
ciples, as if he had the power to construct the universe ; 
but as he cannot give to matter that invisible agency we 
call gravity, he supplies the want with cogs and wheels. 

This is, certainly, aiming at knowledge by abstract 
reasoning. 

The ratios....he continues....of the happening, or failing of 
events, existed ages before the mind of man either discovered 
them, or knew how to apply, what are called the lawe of 
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chance ; still, conclusively, events are not likely to happen 
more frequently, than as originally designed. 


* It excites astonishment to be told, there can be so many changes 
made with 14 bells, that if they were to change 10 times every minute 
(which would be 143 strokes), yet it would require sixteen thousand, 

five hundred and seventy-five years, to ring them all. This capability 
of change with 14 things existed long before man discovered the rule 
to prove it.’ 


These changes of the bells he further illustrates in his 
dissertation on cards. 


* Carns were always made of paper, and seem to have been in- 
vented about the year 1390 to divert Charles VI. of Franee, who had 
fallen into a melancholy disposition. 

‘ One Jaquemin Gringonneur, a painter in Paris, appears to have 
been the inventor, from the fellowing article in the treasurer’s ac- 
count : ** Paid 56 shillings of Paris, to Jaquemin Gringoaneur, the 
painter, for three packs of cards, gilded with gold, and painted with 
divers colours and divers devices, to be carried to the king for his 
amusement, &c.”’ a great price in those times ; but their gilding and 
painting required much art. 

‘ The four suits were meant to represent the four classes of men in 
the kingdom. The hearts denoted the ecclesiastics. The nobility or 
prime military part of the kingdom were represented by points of lances, 
or the spades. Diamonds designed the order of merchants or trades~ 
meu; and the trefoil leaf (or clubs) alluded to the husbandmen and 
peasants. The four kings represented David, Alexander, Ceesar, and 
Charles, which names were on the French cards formeriy ; these nameg 
exhibit the four celebrated monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
and Franks. By the queens are represented Argine, (anagram for 
Regina,) Esther, Judith, and Pallas ; typical of birth, piety, fortitude 
and wisdom. By the knaves were designed servants to knights, or tie 
knights themselves, 

- The first certain notice of their having been known in England, 
occurs ina record in the time of Edward LY. on an application ef the 
card-makers to parliament, A. D. 1643, an act was made against the 
importation of playing-cards, 3d Edward [V.c. 4. Fromm this statute 
it appears, that card-playing and card-making were known and prac 
tised im England before this period, or about 50 years after the exa of 
their suppesed invention. 

‘ Mr. Gough ebserves, the use of cards among the Chinese is evi- 
dcit, not only from a Chinese painting representing their playing with 
something mech like cards, but also from a pack of Chinese eards in, 
his possession, made of the same materials as the European, but the 
devices are very different. The method of making playing cards secn.s 
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to bave given the first hint to the invention of printing, as appears 
from the first specimens of printing at Haerlem, and these in the 
Bodleian library. 

* To enumerate the changes, or the different ways or orders in 
which 52 cards can be placed, cortmon multiplication is only neces- 
sary ; for, by the law of permutations, we must multiply as many 
terms of the natural series of numbers as there are things proposed, 
continually together, 

* In this case, all the numbers from 52 to I inclusive, must be mul- 
tiplied together, which would produce a sum almost beyond human 
Belief ; we need go no further than the changes of every 13 cards in 
52 to excite astonishment ; for, if the cards were each only one square 
inch in size, there would be more than sufficient to cover sIXTY-FOUR 
THOUSAND SUCH WORLDS AS WE INHABIT. 

* Phe number of changes of 13 cards in 52 are found by multiply- 
ing 16 terms, or the numbers from 52 to 40 inclusive, together ; the 
product consists of 22 places of figures, and as every position or order 
requires 13 cards, each supposed a square inch in size, this product 
wast be multiplied by 13, which will give the number of square 
inches that the eards would cover ; this divided by the number of 
square inches in the area of the earth, which only embrace 18 places of 
figures, will give the above result.” 


At Prosmem 1. he says....In all games, the skill and judg- 
ment of the parties playing are supposed to be equal ; if they 
are not, and the inequalities can be measured, their ratios are 
as capable of investigation, as those of chance. 

With this data....that each party has equality of skill and 
ebance in getting the tricks, the first destderatum is, to 
find, at whist, the odds of either side that is named, getting 
any number of tricks, in any named deal. 


* There being 13 tricks, the terms in the 13th power of the bino- 
mial table will answer any question of this kind frem 1 trick to 13. 
The plavers being supposed equal, aandb are each equal to 1, and 
« X 4)'* or 2 raised to the 13th power, equal to 8192, being all 
the chances concerned, will be the common denominator of the frac- 
tions expressing each probability, and as a and b are unaltered ia 
value through all the powers (each being only 1) the coefficients alone 
are to be taken for the numerators of the fractions to express the dif- 
ferent probabilities ; therefore, 1, which is the coefiicient to a'*, is 
the only chance to get all the 13 tricks, and ,5, is the probabi- 
lity, being S191 against it. . 

* The chances to get 12 tricks ormore are the ceefiicients of the 
terms wherein a is concerned in the 12th power and upwards added 


together, being 14, andthe probability is ,| 4, or upwards of 684 ta 
‘Y against it. 
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* The chances to get 11 tricks or more are found in the same man- 
her, by adding togetherthe coefficients, 1 + 13 4+ 78 = 92, and 
the probability is. 23,° or nearly 88 to 1 against it. 

‘ The chances to get 10 tricks or more, are i + 13 + 78 + 286 
= 378, and the probability is <4-5%, or nearly 21 to 1 against it. 

‘The chances to get 9 tricks or more are 1 13 4+ 78 + 286 
+ 715 = 1093, and the probability is 14 or about 65 to 1 
against it. 

* The chances to get 8 tricks or more are 1287 added to the above 
1093, being 2380, and the probability is 235’ or nearly 2} to 1 against 
it; but the probability that one side or the other will get 8 tricks or 
more is #794’ being about 58 to 42 in favour of one side or the 
other getting eight or more tricks. 

* The chances to get 7 tricks or more are 1716 added to the above 
2380, being 4096, and the probability is 429% or an equal bet, for one 
side or the other must get 7 tricks ; which will appear by doubling the 
chances, to show the probability of one side or the other getting 7 
tricks or more, being $123’ or certainty (as is explained in the in- 
troduction ;) therefore, it must,be an equal bet, whether the side is 
named or not that gets the7 tricks or more. 

‘If the probability had been required of getting a certain number of 
tricks precisely, neither more nor less, a single term would have been 
sufficient to solve it ; for the coefficient to the term denoting the num- 
ber of tricks required, will be the numerator of the fraction expressing 
the probability ; thus, the probability of getting 7 tricks only is 
st5%3 Of 10 tricks only is 2'fz; and the probability of getting 
either 7 or 10 tricks only is found by adding the above together, being 
399%’ and twice this, or 4°94’ is the probability of one side or the 
other either getting 7 tricks precisely, or 10 tricks precisely, being 
very near an even bet ; only about 51 to 49 against it.’ 


Prostem IT. To find the odds of either side that is named, 
holding the four honours, in any named deal ; also the odds 
of holding honours at al}. 

Prosiem IPL. To find the different probabilities of those 
who are eight, and those who are nine, getting the game. 

Prostem IV. To find the probability of a partmer’s 
holding one, two, or three certain cards. 

Prosiem V. To find the probability of any named player 
having a given number of trumps, or of taking in a specified 
number of particular cards at any game. 

These Problems, like the preceding, are worked by figures 
which, by reference to a binomial table, constitute a ge- 
neral theorem, founded in the laws of combination, and sus- 
ceptible of elucidating the doctrine of chances. These 


+ 
93? 
92 
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Problems extend to twenty-four, comprehending great ya- 
riety of Probabilities, and the odds attaching thereto. 

Dice, the anthor tells us, are said to have been invented 
by Palamedes, at the siege of Troy, for the amusement of 
the soldiery. 


* They are generally made of bone, and each-of the 6 sides is so 
dotted, or numbered, that the top and bottom of every die (together) 
make 7 ; for if the top or uppermost side of a die is 5, the bottom or 
opposite side will be 2, and the same holds through every face ; 
therefore, let the number of dice be what it may, their top and bottom 
faces, added together, must be equal to the number of dice multiplied 
by 7. In throwing 3 diee, if 2, 3, and 4 are thrown, making 9, their 
corresponding bottom faces will be 5, 4, and 3, making 12, which 
together are 21, equal to the 3 dice multiplied by 7. 

‘ There being 6 differently marked faces to a die, it must be evi- 
dent there are G6 chances, and as each chance makes a distinct 
number, the faces of a die, taken singly, makes 6 nnmbers, from No, 
I to No. 6, inclusive. If another die is added, while 1 face of the 
first remains uppermost, each of the 6 faces of the second die may be 
thrown toit; therefore, any 1 fuce of the first die may come up 6 
ways with the second die, so as to make 6 distinct numbers or chan- 
ces ; for the 1 of the first die, with each of the faces of the second, 
makes the 6 following numbers, viz. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 ; and, 
the 2 of the first die makes 21, 22, 23, 24,25, and 26; the 3 of the first 
die makes 31, 32, 33, 34,35 and 36; the 4of the first die makes 41, 
42, 43, 44,45 and 46; the 5 of the first die makes 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, and 56 ; and the 6 of the first die makes 61, 62, 68, 64, 65 and 
66; and these 36 numbers or chances, which are equal tu 6 multi. 
plied by 6, are all that can be formed of 2 dice. Now, if these dice 
are supposed to remain, an¢l another is added, each of the six faces of 
this new die may be thrown to the first chance, or No, 11 creating 6 
more chances or numbers of 3 figures each, viz. 111, 211, 311, 411, 
Sli, and Gtl ;and the same nuwhber of new chances will arise from 
every one of the 36 chances on the 2 dice, making together 216 chan. 
ces or different numbers, which are equal to 3 sixes multiplied toge- 
ther, or 6 raised tothe 3d power. {f these ¥ dice remain, and a 
fourth is added, the 6 faces ef it will create 6 more chances or numbers 
of 4 figures each, with every onz of the 216 chances, making together 
$296 chances or different numbers, being equal to 6 raised to the 4th 
power ; and universally whatever the number of the dice may be, each 
die having 6 faces, if 6 is raised to the power denoted by the number 
of dice, it will show ail the possible chances that ean arise out of such 
anumber of dice; and, as each chance (in figures) forms a distinct 
number, just so many different numbers may be made : for instance, 
there are 216 chances on 3 dice (equal to 6 raised to the 3d power) 
sad as meny different numbers arise, each consisting of three fleures 
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answering to the 3 faces thrown in each chance ; if to this are addedthe 
distinct chances or numbers on 2 dice, of 2 figures each, and also the 
distinct chances or numbers on | die, of a single figure each, the 
total chauces or numbers that arise from the 1, the 2, and the $3 dice, 
amount to 258 ; being 216 of 3 figures, 36 of 2 figures, and 6 of 1 
figure. As the chances on dice increase in a geometrical progression, the 
sum of a geometrical series will be equal to all the possible chances or 
different numbers that can arise out of 1, 2, 3, &c. as thenumber of dice 
may be (which was noticed in the remarks on combination under 
Cards). The rule is, raise 6 to the power denoied by the number of 
dice, from which subtract 1, divide the difference by 5, and multiply 
the quotient by the number of faces on a dic, or 6 ; for instance, if the 
total chances were required on 1, 2, 3, and 4 dice, the rule in figures is 
61—1 


xé= — or 259 ¥ 61554, and which are the total number 
v 


of chances or different numbers that can be made, being 1296 
chances on 4 dice or numbers of 4 figures each; 216 chances on 3 
dice or numbers of 3 figures each; 36 chances on 2 dice or numbers 
of 2 figures each; and 6 chances on.} die or numbers of | figure 
each, making together the above total, or 1554. 

* With a single die, there being six distinct faces, nnmbered from 
1 to 6, the chances against throwing any named face must be 5 to 1, 
expressed by the fraction }, the numerator being the chance for the 
named face to come up, and the denominator containing all the possible 
chances on the die. 

‘ With 2 dice not more than 12 (2 sixes) or less than 2 (2 ones) can 
be thrown ; and there being 36 chances on 2 dice, out of which the 
above 12 points and 2 points have but one chance each, there must be 
34 ways or chances to throw all the intermediate numbers of points, 
from2 to 12. 

‘ With 3 dice, there are 216 chances, and only 1 way to 
throw the highest, and the same the lowest number, or 18 and 3; 
therefore, there must be 214 ways to throw all the intermediate num- 
bers of points, from 3 to 18, 

‘ With 4 dice, there are 1296 chances, and only 1 chance to 
throw each of the extremes, or the points 24 and 4; therefore, 1294 
chances to throw all the intermediate numbers of points from 4 to 24, 
and so on for any number of dice whatever. 

* When the chances for throwing each of those intermediate numbers 
of points are known, by yy pac them with the whole number of 
chances on the dice given, the probability of throwing any assigned 
sumber of points will be ascertained ; for mstance, there are 6 chances 
to throw 7 points with 2 dice ; now, comparing this with the whole 
number of chances on 2 dice, the probability is expressed being 
#, or 30 chances to 6 against it : and the probability of throwing 24 
points with 4 dice is +57, being 1295 to 1} against it. 

* The chances to throw those intermediate numbers of points with 
any number of dice whatever, may be found by the laws of combina- 

Crit. Rev. Vol. VI, October 1914. 2A 
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tion : first, considering the number of forms by which they may be 
thrown ; and second!y, the number of changes in each form ; these, 
added together, will constitute the whole number of chances.’ 


This portion of the work embraces the number of chances 
by which points are to be thrown with given numbers of 
dice. 

* As HAZARS is more generally known and played than any other 
game with dice, I shall here analyze it, and siggest a mode of playing 
it on a perfect equality, so that neither the caster nor the setter will 
have any advantage. 

* Hazard is played with 2 dice. He who throws is called the caster, 
and whoever sets him, or stakes money against him, is called the setter. 
The points called mains are, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 ; either of which he may 
call before he throws ; and, as there are several points allotted in this 
game for the caster either to win or to lose on the first throw, called a 
nick or a crab, | have placed these points in the following order, both 
fer and against him, that by taking the chances from the table for the 
points to win andthe points to dose, the probability may be seen 
of either main being determined the first throw. 


Points te Nick, Points to Crab, Probability of being decided, 
Mains. or Win or Lose or 

First Throw. First Throw. OF the First Throw. 
& «eee 8 2 3, 11 or 12 42, or 13 to 5 against it. 
6 Gor 12 2,3 .. or 11 44, or 25 toll against it. 
7 Zor ll 23 .. orl 42, or 2 to 1 against it, 
8 Sor 12 2,3 .. or ll 41, or 25 toll against it. 
9 eeeo 9 2 3, 11 or 12 42, or 13 to 5 against it. 


* If the came is not determined the first throw, whatever chance or 
number of points the caster may throw, such becomes his own chance, 
end the main he called will be the setter’s chance : he then throws on 
till one or the other comes up ; if his own comes up first, he wins, but 
if the setter’s chance comes up first he loses, and the setter wins.’ 


The further probabilities are considered under 34 distinct 
Problems. 

On Lorrertes, he says, as games of chance they were 
imvented by the Romans to enliven their festivals. As ap- 
plicable to the service of the state, they originated at Genoa, 
And the policy we admit to be good, so far as it attaches to 
the public service ; but it is ruinous when applied to the 
public morals. Hope flatters the poor man who wants every 
thing, and it influences the rich who want more. How de- 
lusive are the incitements to this baneful species of gaming ! 
The mere turning of a wheel may convert indigence inte 
affluence. It is not certain ; but it is possible. Somebody 
must have the prizes. ¥f fortune frown to-day ; may she not 
smile to-morrow ? With these delusions, poverty is fre- 
quently betrayed into vice ; and the theughtless contract 
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numerous debts, under the hope that a prize in the lottery 
will eventually pay all off! 


‘The first English lottery mentioned in history was drawn 
A. D. 1569. It consisted of 400,000 lots, at 10s. each lot. The 
prizes were plate, and the profits were to go towards repairing 
the havens of this kingdom. It was drawn at the west door of 
St. Paul’s cathedral. The drawing began on the 11th of January, 
1569, and coftinued incessantly drawing day and night, till the 
Gth of May, following. There were then only three lottery offices 
in London. 

‘ The frequency of lotteries in this country makes them too 
well known to need explanation. As a revenue, they are very 
productive ; the indirect advantages arising from them, by postages, 
advertisements, stamps, kc. are more considerable than the direct 
profit to government on the contracts; and being on the part of 
the public, voluntary, it would be no easy task im the present 
state of taxation, to substitute a compulsory tax equally produe- 
tive, that would be equally pleasing. 

‘It is the opinion of most persons unacquainted with mathema- 
tical calculations, that as every scheme (however formed) must 
contain prizes equal in amount to £10 per ticket, the variation of 
the scheme does not vary the disadvantage of the purchaser, if 
he pays the same price fora ticket; but, such an opinion is very 
erroneous, for if the price of a ticket be 19 guineas, the scheme 
may be so varied as to cause the purchaser to adventure from 
the ratio of less than 2 to 1, to 399 to 1 (and even greater than 
this) against himself as will appear by the following schemes. 

‘ Suppose a lottery of 1000 tickets, of 10/. each, the whole value 
of the prizes is 100,000/. ; let there be only one prize of 100,000/., 
and 9999 blanks. A gives 19/. 19s. for a ticket ; if he wins, he gains 
9,9980/. 1s., but the chances are 9999 to 1] against his winning, or 
robes expresses his probability. Now, according to the rule in the 
introduction, the value of every expectation is found, by multiplyin 
the sum expected by the probability of obtaining it ; and, this 
universally applies, for it is the same as dividing the sum expected 
into as many parts as there are chances, and giving to A as many 
of those parts as he possesses chances. Now, as A possesses but 
1 chance in 10600, to gain 99,980/. 1s., the ten-thousandth part of 
this sum (which being more than 9/. 19s. 114d. may be called 102.) 
is A.’s value, expressed +5355 + 99980/. 1s. = 10/. : and the value of 
his risk is expressed 992°; +- 19/. 19s , which so nearly approaches te 
the whole sum (not being one half-penny less), that in this case, of a 
lottery with only 1 prize, A plays in the ratio of nearly 19 guineas to 
10/., against himself, as he exchanges a value 19 guineas for a value 
10/1. Now, suppose as many prizes as blanks, or 5000 prizes of 203. 
each, and 5000 blanks ; here it will be a toss up whether A gets a 
prize or a blank ; if he gets a on “y wins one shilling ! ifa blank, 

® ¢ 
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he loses 39 shillings! This must he self-evident ; and however the 
scheme may be varied, so will the ratio of the purchaser's disadvantage 
of adventure between these two extremes ; indeed, it is possible to form 
a scheme, by making the prizes only a smaller fraction above the wur- 
chase-monry, se that the ratio of disadvantage to the purchaser of a 
ticket will be several thousands to 1. 

* Many persous have deceived themselves in lottery calculations, by 
supposing a lottery of only 4 tickets with 1 prize, and that their rea~ 
soning on this would apply to a lottery of 20,000 tickets with 5000 
prizes. As far asa sinyle ticket, the conclusions are the same in both 
cases ; but, it must be considered, that events in lotteries are depen 
dant, that is, the chanees for the happening or the falling of a second 
event depend, on the happeni ag or the falling of the first, the whole 
stock of chances becoming leas each time, like drawing from a paek of 
cards. In 20000 tickets, 3 or 4 form too insignificant a part to require 
notice, but in only 4 tickets, one taken away reduces the stock }, 
leaving only 3 tickets ; therefore, although in cases where the odds to 
1 are repeated two or three thousand times, they may be considered as 
independent events (like throwing a die, in which all the chances are 
preserved for the hundredth throw the same as for the first) ; yet, in 2 
few tickets, the events so much depend on each other, that they must 
be differently considered ; as will evidently appear in the two following 
simple cases, of 4 tickets with } prize, and twice the number, or 8 
tickets with 2 prizes ; the ratio of three blanks to 1 prize being the 
same in each. Now, if the 4 tickets were put into a hat, three of them 
marked B. and | marked P. there would be 3 chances to 1 in favour 
of drawing a B. the first trial, the probability being } ; this being 
done, for the second trial there are only 3 tickets remaining, 1 of whieh 
is the prize, and the probability of drawing a Bi is now only }, which 
2 probabilities multiplied together, are equal to ;*; or {5 showing a per~ 
fect equality of chances, whether the prize falls to the 2 tickets taken, 
or to an equal number not taken ; and, let it also be considered in this 
case, the prize must fall either to the 2 tickets taken, or to an 
equal number ; and on/y 1 prize can be taker. Now, suppose a lattery 
of 8 tickets with two prizes ; here the prabability of drawing a biank, 
is *, and the probability of drawing a secondis 4, making }2, or (in- 
stead of equality of chanees) 30 to 26 against getting a prize with 2 
tickets : and the law of combinations gives the same result for, }:} = 
4° or 28 combinations with 8 things, if taken 2 and 2 (see combina- 
tions under Cards) ; but, this is with and without the prizes; the 
blanks being 6, make §:3— 49, or 15 combinations, and which are 
without the | prizes ; therefore, there can be only the difference, or 13 
combinations with the prizes, and 15 to 13 is in the same ratio, as the 
above 30 to 26. In the first case, the prize mas¢ fall either to the 2 
tickets taken, or to an equal number ; but, in this case, a prize may or 
may not tall either to the 2 tickets taken, or to an equal number ; for, 
the probability of missing a prize in 4 tickets is £: 2:4: %—= 74%, 
being nearly 4 to 1 in favour of getting a prize with 4 tickets but not 
an absolute certainty ; and also itis possible in this case, to get 2 prizes 
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with 2 tickets, the odds being {- 3 = .*., or 27 to f against it ; but, 
in the first case, this is »npossibie. Suthcient has been shewn te prove 
that the cases are not strictly parallel, and that the reasowme on one 
will not apply to the other, except m the instance of a stwgle ucket. 

‘ As the scheme of lotteries generally consist of varied classes of 
prizes, in some of which the smallest prizes ereeed the price of a 
ticket, and im ethers they are less ; I have selected one af each, and 
ihe method used to aualyze these willapply to any other scaeme. 


FIRST SCHEME, 


w saves Of 0200 GOD covecses OO bewcvewd £40,600 
DS éewdéeas cone RD edveccsss Sbvbbusdves 15.008 
me sddeséeue sce GED edbcteccdévéypwtstuse 8,000 
aves ebewvws GOED bc csssedecese coceses 9,000 
De” sestatesdede GED. “cccddescveecadses ... 4,060 
TD” sadeuasccgoses Be ecescscsessvinnsivas We 
ey seasuses vend GP  Seccctisetdcitivedéde’ Ge 


2.000 eter ee ee eee 22 ere eeeoe8* 8 FOP FPF eRe 44 0 








2082 Prizes. £32, 
9918 Blanks, 





12,000 Tickets. 
SECOND SCHEME. 








D wecee BeccccRe copecess are ....-+.-£40,000 

eatin init © BRED ccecccesesecsesces -. 10,000 

B ebccece aecce. ME .ccasess encooeceurars 30 

, Sw PT Pesone YS Me ed¢eccesn danas cesta we 

 . eadse cocaces ED. eencncecatsaieonar -. 220 

i nedaceseces ° a neece adetannneseonce 2500 
tl. ‘sheds diieivesie iD. eaeduécananel na = 38, 500 
4006 Prizes. £12,000 
7994 Blanks. 





12,000 Tickets. 
Part of the above fred as ander : 

First drawn ticket second day ..........-: connsocoes £20000 
1,000 first drawn blanks, 15/. eaek. 

Suppose A to give 20/. for 2 ticket in each echeme. 

In the first, there being 2 prizes of 2000/. his probability of getting 
one, 1S +s$553 if he does, he wins 19980. Now, = t55 of 199802. 
is 3/. Gs. 7d., ro%’s, and this is the frst part of the value of A’s 
expectation ; if gets 2 5000/. prize, he wins 4980/.; for this he has 3 
chances, therefore, -;35, of 4980/ — 11. 4s. Pd. ~922, i the 
Second part ; if he gets a 2000 prize he wins 19504. ; for this he has 
4 chances, therefore, ->455 of 19807.—13s. 2d. 34%, is the third 
part; if he gets a 1000/, prize - wins S607; for thie he has > 

2As 
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chances, therefore, +5475 of 980/.—8s. 2d. is the fourth part; and 
in the same manner, ; +355 of 4801.—6s. 4d. Teds is the fifth part ; 
steers of 802.—2s. 8d. the sixth part; +7e%s5, of 3012s. the 
seventh part; and es of 246s. 8d. the eighth and last part ; 
these, added together, constitute the whole value of A’s expectation 
in the scheme, beingt6/. 10s. 7d. yovos whilst the value of his risk is 
sv svh'y of 20/.— 162. 10s. 7d. 94%; therefore, in this scheme a pur- 
chaser giving 20/. for a ticket, plays in the ratio of about 24 to b 
against himself; that is, the value of his risk is 24 times more than 
the value of his expectation ; or, he exchanges a value of 161.108. 7d. 
, for a value of G/. 10s. 7d. <4y5%s- 

P in the second scheme, one of the great prizes is supposed to be 
fixed, and 1000 of the smallest prizes taken away for the 1000 
first-drawn blanks. This makes no difference in the value of a pur- 
chaser’s expectation, which runs through the whole lottery ; for, whe- 
ther a prize is drawn perchance the tenth or the hundredth ticket, or 
it is fixed for the tenth or the hundredth ticket, the probability of ob- 
taining it must be the same to A, whose chance runs through the 
whole lottery. As the smallest prizes are less than the purchase- 
money, instead of A having any value in them, the value is on the 
other side, and will form a part of his risk, which in this scheme con- 
sists of two probabilities ; the one of losing’ ‘the whole purchase-money, 
in case of a blank, and the other of losing the difference, in case of a 
small benefit. The first nag of A’s value or expectation is the same 
as in the first scheme, being; >355 of 19980/.—3/. Gs. 7d. Troe ° ; the 
second is ++255 of 4980/.—16s. 7d. yo +3 the third is + rb vo of 
980/,.— 45. 10d. °°; ; the fourth is -z7e5 of 4801.—5s. 7d. 7 io Pon 3 
the fifth i 1S +3, of 807. —2s. 11d. Tess; the sixth and last is + 3eos5 
of 30/.—2s. 6d., making together 4/. 199. Id. 774,995: The first part 
of his risk is the probability of his getting a blank, by which he loses 
all the purchase-money, being 73%'5 of 201. -- 131. Gs: Od. Pees ; 
the second part is the probability of bis getting a small benefit, by 
which he would lose the difference, or 5/., being ;49,4% of 5/.— 
1/. 12s. 8d., making together 14/. 19s. 1d.,’y,°95_; therefore, the value 
of the risk, to the value of the expectation, is in the ratio of rather 
above 3 to 1; or, he exchanges a value 14/. 9s. 1d. ; Soon for a value 
4/1. 19s. 1d. “78.0.0. , being more against a pure haser in this scheme 
than in the first; as will clearly appear by the following values of A's 
expectation on each ciass of prizes in both schemes, when compared 
with the value of his respective risk.’ 


These chances, like the preceding, are calculated by 
Problems. 

Horse-Racine is supposed to have been fashionable so 
early as the reign of Henry Il. In the reign of Elizabeth 

was carried to a ruinous excess ; and in 1599, private 

atches among gentlemen, who rode their own hores, was 

very favourite amusement, 
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As this custom tends to improve our breed of horses, it may 
be well ; but it can neither be applauded by humanity, nor 
sanctioned by prudence. The losses on a race-course have 
frequently been repaid, by the alienation of family estates, 
and have too often been liquidated with a builet. 


* At Newmarket there are two courses ; the Long and the Round. 
The first is 4 miles and about 380 yards, i. ¢. 7420 yards ; the second 
is about 6640 yards. Cuitpers, considered the swiftest horse ever 
known, has run the first course in seven minutes and a half, and the 
second instx minutes and forty seconds, which is at therate of more 
than 49 feet ina second. Some race-horses will cover ata bound 
about 24 English feet. 

‘ The opinion of the different powers and degrees of speed in horses 
constitute the odds and varied bettings that take place om races. A 
small knowledge of vulgar fractions, which may be acquired im almost 
as short a time as it takes a gentleman to ride from London to New- 
market, would not only enable him to calculate the different odds re- 
lating to the torf, but be sufficient to solve, with great facility, most 
of the questions that arise in any other species of play or ammusement, 
aad teach him to ascertain his advantage or disadvantage in almost 
any game of chance, 

‘ A fraction is the most nataral and simple way to express a proba- 
bility, in which the numerator contains the chances either for the event 
to happen or to fail, and the denominator al/ the chauces both fer it fo 
huppen and to fail. ‘Thus, ma field of horses, if the odds are 3 to 4 
in favour of one particular horse, the probability of his winning will 
be expressed 4, in which 5 are the chances for him, and $ are a/f the 
chances both for and against him ; therefore, the difference between 5 
and 9 is against him, heing 4chances in 9 m favour of the field. 

* Suppose a field of 3 horses A, B, and C, and the odds are 5 to 4 
against A, and 6 to 3 against B; the probability ef A winning is 4, 
and the probability of B winning is 3; these together make 7; but as 
9 contains a// the chanees for the whole field, the remaining = must 
be C’s probability of winning, or 7 to 2 against it: these fractions 
are 4-mnths of 1, 3-ninths of 1, and 2-ninths of 1; whieh, added to- 
gether, constitute 9-ninths, or 1 itself, representing certainty, as one 
of them must win. 

* Suppose a field of 3 horses, A, B, and €, and the odds are 3 to 2 
against A, and 3 to } agaist B; the probability of A winaing is 2, 
the probability of B winuing is }, and the probability of C winning is 
the difference between these two probabilities /when added together) 
and unity, or what is required to make up | ; as was shown in the hase 
case of 4 and 3. But the above fractions * and } cannot be imeor. 
porated with one another.uutil they are reduced to a common denoma 
naior, by the following easy rule given im the Introduction, viz 

Multiply all the denominators together for a common deaominaior 
and each numerator by all the denominators exeept its gun fer 
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aew numerator. These new fractions will then become paris of tle 
same thing. and each will retain an equal value in the whole or 1, to 
what jt had be fore ; thus, the fractions ? and 1, when reduced to a 
common de pon inator, become 8; and ss, which are of the same va- 
fue as ¢ and }; these can now be added together very re adily, and 
make 4}; ths srefore, C, er the remainder of the field, will have .7, for 
the probahility of winning. Now, the great advantage of reducing 
the odds to a common denominator, or parts of the same thing, is, 
that the chances (which are the numerators) show at one glance the 
comparative powers of each horse or event, either in regard to all the 
rest, or to any one or more that may be selected. The probabilities 
A.B. c. 
of A, B, and C, standing thus, .;, 4 #5 and ~7;, show that A has 8 
chances in 20 to win, therefore, 12 to 8, or 3 to 2 against him; B has 
4 chances in 20, therefore 15 to 5, or 3 to l against him; and C has 
7 chances in 20, therefore, 13 to 7 against him: and bemg now parts 
of the same thing (or 20), their comparative chances are, A 8, B 5, 
and C 7; therefore, taking any f2vo, on the principle of neither win, 
no bet (which is commonly done), a mere inspection shows the odds ; 
for, if A and B are taken, the odds are 8 to 5 in favour of A; if A and 
€, the odds are 8 to 7 in favour of A; and if B and C, the odds are 7 
to 5 in favour of C, 

* Tlowever large a field may be, it is very seldom there are more 
than 2 or three favourites, or particular horses ; therefore, by desig- 
nating those few favourite horses, A, B, C, &c. and the rest of the field 
F, when the odds are reduced to a common denominator (or made part 
of the same thing,) and placed under their respective letters, as in the 
last case, a mere inspection will answer every question relating to that 
race, as wlll appear by the following examples.’ 


These are the subject of several Problems, tending to 
prove the distinct probabilities of the varied ways in which 
any given number of events, with the assigned odds to each, 
may be determined. 

Miscellaneous Problems, and tables of chances, embracing 
a variety of calculations in given events follow ; together 
with an enlarged table on the chances on dice, and another 
on the combinations of cards, as elucidated by the work. 

The binomial table, at the beginning of the volume, is of 
very extensive import in the doctrine of chances. It would 
be tedious, in us, to enlarge on the principles of its forma- 
tion, as the references can only benefit the student ; and the 
student must make himself master of the science. It is, 
however, very clearly explained in the introduction, and, 
is simplified, after the following manner. 


‘If the probability was re quired at whist, of any named partners’ 
getting 10 tricks oat of 13, in any named deal ? 
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* The terms in the 13th power of the table will readily solve this 
question. Let a represent the partners that are named, and 4 the 
other partners ; as they are supposed to be equal players, a and 6 are 
each equal to 1 : now, all those terms in which a is concerned, 10 times 
or more (denoted by the index), must be added together ; but, as both 
a and } are equal to 1, no power will alter their value ; therefore, it 
will be only necessary to add the coefficients of those terms together for 
the numerator of the fraction, or the chances to get 10 tricks or more, 
and which are378 : but, the chances against it are expressed by all 
the remaining terms in the same power of the table ; or, ad// the chan- 
ces in that power will be the denominator to the above numerator, 
and which fraction will express the probability required. Now, all 
the chances in the 13th power are a + b\' 5, or 2 raised to the 13th 
power, equal to 8192 ; therefore, .°7,4, is the probability, being nearly 
21 to | against getting 10 tricks or more. 

‘ Had the question been the probability of getting 10 tricks only 7 
a single term in the table would have answered it ; for 286.a'°b?, ex~ 
hibits the chances to get neither more nor less than 10 tricks, and 25% 
is the probability, being nearly 28 to 1 against getting 10 tricks only. 

Having thus given, perhaps, too much of our author, it 
remains. with us to enquire, as to the practical utility, of 
encouraging a baneful vice by a specious study. The doe- 
trine of chances is already mechanically understood by every 
right honourable black-leg at the gaming table, oron the race- 
course ; and that, without the aid of his college studies. Neir 
ther algebra nor mathematies were known to Eclipse O‘Kelly, 
er to Dick Belson ; nor, indeed, did they possess an atom 
of advantage from education : and, yet, they successfully 
knew how to take the odds, as well as the more erudite know- 
ing ones. 

This work is clever, yet intricate: it is alluring, yet mys- 
terious. : 

There is, notwithstanding, much ingenuity, and more in- 
dustry, in the calculations before us ; but there is no genius 
in them. The pewers of arithmetic are, confessedly, of the 
most comprehensive nature ; and we have heard of a cele- 
brated pugilistic nobleman, who, depending on probabilities 
backed by a sort of Fortanatus’s purse, can, often, coolly 
sweep the table from his more honourable competitors ; and 
were member a nobleman, who, on his entrée into life, being 
highly skilled in mathematics, and ornamented with the 
wrangler’s wreath from Cambridge, dashed confidently on the 
Newmarket course ; but his science was beaten by every 
day calculation, and his signature was hurried into the 
monied market to repay his enormous losses. 
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Ate. UL—A Letter to Lord Liverpool, on the very eminent ine- 
portance of Sicily to Great Britain; on the obligation we have 
meurred, and stand compromised under, to the people of that 
country, to maintain that constitution and independence which 
we have instigated and aided them to assert and acquire; and 
on the necessity of the interposition of the weight and authority 
ef the British name, inthe impending Congress at Vienna, for 
this purpose, and for the maintaining our imfluence and autho- 
rity on that island. By Poplicola, Octavo. Pp. 36. Asperne. 
BSL. 


Urner the impression, that he has already, and success- 
fully, offered political hints to the adoption of our ministers, 
Poplicola has ventured on this public address to my Lord 
Liverpool. 

We are quite disposed to admit the authority that the 
British eharacter will sustain at the impending congress : it 
is an authority achieved by our arms, and acknowledged in 
eur pre-eminence; but we greatly doubt, whether state 
policy will direct its influence towards the object of the 
pamphlet in review. 

lt is true, that Great Britain, has caused the Sicilian 
people to compromise themselves with their own govern- 
ment ; and that, by a free declaration of their rights, under 
the guarantee of British protection, in the person of my 
Eord William Bentinck. Henee, these people may justly 
wtribute to us, a dereliction of principles, subversive of alk 
good faith, if we tamely suffer them to fall again inte the 
wncontrouled power, of a government ~~ have incensed 3 
and unfeelingly, expose them to the, now, doubly bitter mis- 
tortune of an aggravated fate. 

To shun this, Poplicola takes a‘brief view of our connec- 
tien with Sicily, in respect to the maintenance of their civil 
and political rights, and the actual state of their government. 


*It will be clear, then, in the first place, that we have pro- 
teeted the throne, and the people of the kingdom of Sicily, at 
very great cost and hazard, when no other power of Europe was 
able, or at least willing, to do so, fromthe domination and spolia- 
tion of the late French power and government. Whilst we have 
done this, we have at the same time found it necessary, just, or 
gnavoidable to interfere in the internal government of the country. 
In pursuance, however, of our usual principles and policy, we 
have not revolutionized the country; we have not overturned or 
wndermiued the throne; nor have we interfered with the established 
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religion; or its ministers: on the contrary, we have effectually 
taken measures to strengthen the regal authority; we have more 
firmly, if possible, inculeated the practice of the essentials of 
christianity by substantially premoting the real interests of the 
people; and we have, for the most part, in other respects, only 
revived their actual and undoubicd, though suspended, rights and 
privileges. 

‘ We have, in short, upheld, strengthened and defended the 
throne: whilst we have raised and protected the people from too 
severe, or destructive, an oppression. The voice of the Sicilian 
nation, the nobility, the clergy and the commons has been ap- 
pealed to only inits legitimate and antient assemblies ; and in that 
assembly, thaf nation, so /egitimately embodied, has thouglit 
proper to modify, or remodel, its laws and constitution on those 
of other nations of Europe, which have heen proved, by the test 
of experience, to be more beneficial than their own antient, or 
obsolete, ordinances. In the course of this great work it is te 
be observed, that no injustice has been committed towards the 
present generation, in the view of future benefits to posterity; 
no anarchy or civil war has ensued out of the principles acted ong 
nor has any order of the state, or its religion, been abrogated, 
or impoverished. The nation, under the substantial shield of Bri- 
tish protection, has deliberately uttered its voice, and made its 
election in respect of it’s laws and institutions.’ 


Having, thus, detailed our political situation with Sicily, 
which being an island, is the more peculiarly estimable to 
Great Britain, let us peep into its natural resources and 
productions. 

By a glance over the map of Sicily—says our author—we 
find that it comprises an extent of territory scarely less than 
seven hundred miles in circumference ; and, that, from other 
sources we shall find its actual population to equal two mil- 
ljons of souls. Its former population, indeed, was that of 
five or six millions. 

To this extent of territory, in tracing the seale of its 
importance, we add—salubrity of climate, fertility of soil, 
and a long etcetera of natural productions. 

We know, that the air of Sicily, is healthful and the soil 
so fertile, that it has been styled the granary of Italy. It 
produces abundance of oxen, wine, oil, fruits, sugar, honey, 
saflron, wax, silk, &c. with some gold, silver, iron, allum, 
vitriol, saltpetre, and mineral salt. The mountains yield 
emeralds, jaspar, agate, porphyry, lapis-lazuli and a stone 
called catochite, of a greenish speckled color, which grows 
soft from the warmth of the hand, sticking like glue, and is 
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wn excellent antidote against the sting of scorpions, and 
some other poisonous insects. Quantities of coral are found 
upon the coast, and abundancé of excellent fish. Silks 
m profusion, raw and manufactured are exported from 
Messina. 

Sicily is the most considerable istand of the Mediterra- 
wean, and is divided from Italy by a narrow strait ealled the 
Faro of Messina. 

To contrast this picture, we have to speak of mount 
Aitma. The eruptions from this volcano have, frequenity, 
proved fatal to the neighbouring country ; and these erap- 
tions are, usually, preceded by earthquakes, still more des- 
tructive in their operations. 


* The next point, m this general wiew, which will he worthy 
ef arresting your Lordship’s attention, will be the fact that the 
country im question consists in an ISLAND, and jnsomuch it must 
be evident, that it is a most valuable and considerable portion 
ef territory capable, as it is in many other respects also, of bemg 
held immaculate from the hostilities of all the world, while 
Britain shall retain any command at sea, and have free access 
to her ports.—In this part of my argument, however, I} cannot 
forbear te call to your notice the faet, that the island of Malta 
draws the necessaries of life for the supply of ite own overteem- 
ing populationfrom Sieily ; and, consequently, that that celebrated 
island, Malta, must be considered, at least, a very burdensome, 
a precarious, or an useless possession whenever Sicily should become 
hostile to Great Britain in any future foreign war. 

* With these capabilities, then, or actual realities, without taking 
into aecount the very great natural abilities, and acute ingenuity 
ef the natives of the country in question; its most excellent 
ports, its strong fortresses, and its most defeucible and moun- 
tainous territory, what can Sicily be considered less than the 
Great Britain of the Mediterranean? The remarkable geogruphi- 
eal position of this island is the next point worthy of your most 
serious attention; im short from the bare inspection of the map, 
is it not most evident, that neither Africa, particularly Egypt, nor 
Asia can be effectually mvaded whilst Sicily shall remaim under 
British protection, and shall open her ports and resources to the 
ficets and armies of Great Britain? 

‘ Strong in the intrmsic resources and revenue, in both most 
eminently, that this island is capable of yielding, this large and 
valuable territory, not like any possession or kingdem on the 
continent, is a possession, a power or an allianee whieh we can 
maintain, inasmuch as it is an island, F repeat it, in prosperity, 
and independence, as long as we can maintain any superiority or 
fousequence at sea, and by consequent ¢gonclugion, as tung as 
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we may most probably maintain our integral happiness and pros- 
perity. 

‘Here, my Lord, in this possession, so near HeME, and so furour- 
«bile «@ climate for our own populaiion, we may see the work of 
eur hands, and our best and wisest policy, bring forth the most 
precious and valuable fruit in every sense; fruits, not transient 
er evanescent, but substantially excellent and permanent; and 
we may see the golden spirit of real worth and independence take 
unperishable root amongst her sublime and impenetrable mouu- 
tains.’ 


Nafure having, thus, jJavished her bounties over this 
island, eur author contends, that it remains alone, for the 
industry and reasoning faculties of man, to work eut the 
remainder, and realize the happiest speculations of political 
philosophy. If any objects—he continues—ean be worthy 
the cares of a man, a philosopher, or the great minister of an 
enlightened nation, it must be that of rendering the human 
race as numerous and happy as their constitution and nature 
will permit. 

And this great work is dependant on Great Britain whose 
duty it becomes, to foster a people whom it has taught te 
look up to its magnanimity for protection. Ages of misfor- 
tune, arising from bad government, had depressed the ca- 
pabilities of these people ; and Sicily was, comparatively, 
a desert, till native energy was aroused, by the memorabie 
arrival of my Lord William Bentinck in that island. 

On this subject our author states, 


‘His judgment, decision and abilities commenced, indeed, 2 
new wra, either in respect of our particular and immediate re- 
lations with that country, or of their own private annals. 

‘It is impossible for me sufficiently to praise the conduct of 
Lorp Wituiam during his embassy in Sicily: | was a witness 
to the joy and gratitude which it inspired generally in the nation, 
and of the beneficial effects it produced towards ourselves and our 
trade. 

‘ Either the then existing system must have been entirely changed, 
or the people of Sicily most probably would have been transfer- 
red to a new dominion, or we must have quitted the island; 
the latter event, indeed, would have been immediately and cer- 
tainly followed by the former. 

‘Ty this state of things, Lonp WiiiraM, in conformity with our 
general principles and policy, as well as with substantial justice 
to all parties, did not either take possession of the gountry in 
the name of the British government, or disyoss:as the reiguing 
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family of the throne, or revolutionize the country im any ways 
er foster rebellion in any sense against the existing authorities, or 
encourage anarchy of any kind. 

* He arrived, and appealed only, to the existing, though loug 
suspended, authorities and privileges of the nation by calling @ 
free parliament. The acts, detrees and deliberations that hav 
followed are known to all the world, and are unnecessary for me to 
detail inthis place. 

* That reform of bad habits or abuses of any kind, should be 
perfectly agreeable to a// the individuals of any state is more than 
ean ever be hoped even from the natural imperiections of haman 
nature, 

* Use, custom, habitude, are second nature; man and government 
are the creatures of habit: reform may be disagreeable, but it must 
be salutary. 

* Accustomed to uncontrouled power and authority, a great propor- 
tion of the court, and perhaps the ruling members of the reigning 
family, will have felt any restraint or change in that which they 
had been ever implicitly accustomed to, as unpleasant or unsupport- 
able. Nor could such reforms, however salutary, have been effect 
ed without considerable bloodshed, unless by the effectual inter- 
position of the power and authority of the British nation. That 
enlightened interposition, however, fortunately, | trust, for the des- 
tinies of Sicily, did occur and intervene between that unfortunate 
uation and anarchy and confusion. The people have been ra- 
tionally restored to their rights without bloodshed, and it can be 
enly by our fault, or folly, if they do not, to the great advantages 
of both crown and people, permanently maintain them. 

‘Mentally and physically depressed, the people did not dare, 
er at avy rate, however willing, did not, rise in arms agaiust the 
inveterate abuses which consumed them, the far greater part of 
which were concealed from the knowledge ofthe crown, and which 
nothing but the interference of the people in their own affairs could 
effectually remedy. Nor whilst I state this, do L wish to represent 
the reigning family as veid of care for the sufferings of their subjects, 
or even acquainted with the true causes, of the remedy of them. Length 
of time, as wellas bad principles of government,had conspired to bring 
things into that state in which they were on the arrival of Lorp 
Wittram Bentinck in Sicily; wor is it to be supposed that 
ery single hand could have effected a national reform, which 
must require the combined efforts of the best and most enlight- 
ened in the nation, and the proper interiereuce of the people in the 
regulation of their immediate interests. 

* The only alternative, to rebellion and revolution, for reform, 
that presented itself to any dispassionate judgment, would be 
that which, by the particular favor of heaven, really occurred 
n behalf of hapless Sicily, the intervention, between her and destrue- 
tion, of some powerful, enlightened, and magnanimous friendly, 
ally.—This great event in respect of that nation which it concern# 
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was reserved in the book of fate, to grace the ‘bank and shoal 
of time’ on which we happen to have our destinies cast; and # 
is my purpose to shewthat it is as much our duty, as it is the 
interest of all parties, as well as that it is perfectly convenient 
end feasible,to maintain, and properly to persevere in, the glorions 
and salutary work we have so happily begun.’ 


These. are powerful arguments in support of the claims of 
humanity ; and they are founded in the claims of justice. 
plicola, thus enforces them. 


*{ procegepD, my Lord, towards my object; and in recapitulation 
of my subject, and in the face of the very particular value and im- 
portance of Sicily to Great Britain; with the circumstances fally 
before you of its being an island, so absolutely necessary to out 
newly acquired possession, Malta; with the perfect appreciation 
of its important geographical position, of its extent and popula- 
tion ; with its ports, climate, fertility and productions present te 
your understanding; with the extraordinary coincidence of cir- 
cumstances which have placed Britain as the asserter of her 
rights, the renovator of her liberties, and the guarantee of her in- 
dependence, will you, in the full knowledge of the very immense 
sums (20 or 30 millions perhaps) which we have spent in her de- 
fence, probably double what would, or might, have purchased 
the fee simple of the sovereignty of the isiand from its actual 
sovereigns ; will you, my Lord, I must repeat, WITroUT AN 
ADEQUATE AND VIGOROUS EFFORT, give up at once all the va- 
luable fruits of our intelligence, our labours, our vast expenditure 
and our military glory ? 

* Will you, my Lord, do this, foregoing all reasons of right, of po- 
licy, or of benevolence? Will you see the jusi blossoms of liberty, 
of good government, of social happines, and of the best interests 
of the human race perish and utterly come to an end? Will 
you consign Sicily over to mental aud physical depression, 
to the inquisition, the jesuits, and all the evils of absolute 
power ? 

‘ No, my lord, I cannot believe you will permit all this: you 
may be overpressed with more weighty concerns, you may be 
more importantly occupied, but you cannot, I am persuaded, be 
deaf to the voice of patriotism, er insensible to the glory or in- 
terest of your own country, or to the nupending fate and destiny of 
the people in question.’ 

But if state policy forbid our attention to claims we 
have created, in what estimation can we hope to he held by a 
deluded people, whom we are about to reduce to their for- 
mer system, and to the oppression of a despotic govern- 
ment ? 

Previously....continues our author....to the change pro- 
duced by my Lord William Bentinck’s arrival in Sicily, the 
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people of that island were submissive to their laws and 
governors. Whatever their wishes, they expressed no 
hopes. They manifested no public disrespect to, nor com- 
mitted any act of open violence against, their government. 
They were accustomed, and. they submitted, to the sum- 
mary operations of arbitrary power ; and neither their hopes, 
nor their grievances, wandered beyond their own private 
contemplation. 


‘The spectacle, it is true, of British power and prosperity, and 
our various deeds of independence or heroism, might, as_ they 
did, strike the minds of very many of them by the extraordi- 
nary contrast. They were, if possible, still more surprised to di- 
vine a competent motive for very much of our policy and con- 
duct, which, with their habits of ‘thinking and acting, might very 
well have place. Surprised, or astonished, by the display of our 
wealth and power, aud at the vigour and enterprise of our arms, 
they felt sincerely grateful to us for the substantial protection 
we afforded them against an enemy whom they have ever feared 
and abhorred, and whom they were very well assured would have 
plundered and spoiled them, at least in the first instance, per- 
haps more effectually than could be done by all the evils their 
own system might inflict upon them, 

‘Aware of the benefits derived from our power and protee- 
tion, and that we were in fact the only guardians and prop of 
the throne of the reigning family, they were still more astonish- 
ed to observe many marks of very great disgust, to say no 
worse of it, expressed towards us, by their own government. 
They saw we had the power to redress all this, to remedy their 
grievances, and to enforce a competent respect towards ourselves, 
and remained confounded by causes and effects so contrary to the 
usual course of their apprehensions, and contradictory to nature 
and themselves. 

‘It was only after we had committed ourselves with their own 
government, by asserting the rights of the nation for the gene- 
ral good, and that, by an entire change of system, and the resto- 
ration of their ancient privileges, by calling a free parliament, 
we gave them the assuranee and security of speaking their mind freely, 
that the nation declared its perception of the evils it had so long 
groaned under, and their gratitude to us for effecting their de- 
liverauce: secure in the efficacy of British power to protect them 
against the resentment, justly or unjustly excited against them is 
not here the question, they have freely, in manly strains of elo- 
quence, in many instances, denounced existing evils or abuses, 
and hailed the prospect of personal and mental freedom with every 
possible demonstration of sober respectable joy. 

‘In giving the sanction of our power and authority for the re- 
assertion of their rights and privileges, we have compromised 
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ourselves to maintain and support them in the proper and libe- 
val enjoyment of them. 

‘We have presented, we have brought, the sacred chalice of 
freedom and independence to their very lips; and surely, instead 
ef acting the part of the deity of beneficience, it will be to imi- 
tate only the direst demons of fabled Tartarus, and to inflict 
the punishment of Tantalus on them, to offer the tempting draughy 
to their sight, to their hopes, to their just expectations, and 
break it to the heart, and deny it to their taste, to their en- 
joyment. 

‘Surely, my lord, if we act thus, our policy must appear to 
them, contemptible, or ridiculous, if not most pernicious, or even 
perfidous. 

‘To suffer the valuable and most excellent fruits of all our 
labours, EXPENDITURE, and exertions, the communication to this 
nation, of the benefits of our own laws, institutions, and policy, 
to come to nothing, and to perish, as if they had not been, 
whilst they cannot but suppose we have the manifest power to 
do otherwise, cannot appear im their estimation, other than inscru- 
table, puerile, or contemptible ? 

‘Or should they, on the other hand, deem us capable of sa- 
crificing their dearest interests and welfare to the more interested, 
or infamous, policy of gratifying the secret passions, or wishes, of 
their former absolute rulers, and deliver them over, beund hand 
and foot, as it were, inte the hands of those whom they may fairly 
conclude they have irritated or offended, surely they must look on 
our interference AT ALL as most pernicious, or even perfidious ; nor 
can they fail to experience in consequence motives of rage, vexa- 
tion, or disappointment, in our respect, instead of unshakeable fide- 
lity, respeet, and attachment?’ 


Still, we repeat, if the system of the present pacification 
of Europe, do compel Great Britain to relinquish all hold 
on Sicily ; and, consequently, all further interference with 
its internal government, we may deplore, but we cannot 
remedy the evil. An appeal....says Poplicola ...may be made 
in our commanding attitude, in determining the destiny of 
Europe at the impending congress. 


*‘ The great sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France, 
cannot be supposed, nay we must be most certainly convinced, 
neither can be, nor are, blind to all just principles of reform of 
abuses, or amelioration in the constitutions, of their own particular, 
or any, in their respect, indifferent states of Europe. 

‘We know most certainly, by their words and actions, that 
they are favowrable to such just and legitimate objects and 
course of policy. In the general congress of the sovereigns of 
Europe, then, and in the face of the very magnificent con- 
quests and colonies which we are restoring, or have protected 
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on every hand, can we suppose, or reasonably conclude, providing 
our rights, or our reasons, be properly urged, that the ehlightened 
sovereigns of those splendid empires, will or can, realiy envy, or 
ebsolutely deny, Great Britain any temporary influence inan island, 
such as isthe kingdom of Sicily ; important, indeed, sufficiently fo us, 
if made proper use of, or considered justly, but inconsiderable and 
unimportant utterly in the scale and comparison of the greater 
powers of Europe? Will they absolutely deny us such tempo- 
rary influence or protection when it shall be merely acquiesced in 
to further those plans or objects of amelioration which they themselves 
cannot but appreve ? 

*Can this island, may we not truly argue, invalidate or in- 
quiet their vast potent empires? Canthey dread any serious con- 
sequences from a power, or authority, limited in itself, and cireum- 
seribed at any rate by the indestructible barrier of nature, by the 
circumference of its surrounding ocean ? 

* In just reason, or sound policy, they cannot surely entertain 
any such apprehensions. 

* Or again; shall we fail to have a just right to urge the due 
consideration of the promise or pledge of Great Britain, tacitly, at 
least, if not effectually, given to the inhabitants of Sicily for the 
maintenance of their just rights and privileges? Shall we be 
entitled to no indemnity or indulgenec, even in a metaphysical 
sense, for the vast sums we have expended in the defence and 
in favour of Sicily? Shall we be entitled to no just consideration for 
the ardous defence of one of the thrones of Europe when no other could, 
or would, undertake that task and charge? Shall we hAve no reason to 
insist on the propriety or necessity of a due check or balance 
being preserved inface of the now revolutionary kingdom of 
Nap/cs, which in case of our troops being withdrawn from Sicily, 
will have it fully im their power to seize on this island at any 
moment? All these are motives strong, er unanswerable, to urge 
in favour of our retaining, for a certain stipulated number of 
years, at least, some proper competent influence and fold on 
Sicily, 

The vital interests and welfare of this noble island itself de- 
mand, equally, and authorise our most strenuous interference in her 
behalf; circumstances on all hands second cur wishes or our in- 
terests, policy, duty, the pledge of our implied (at feast) geod 
faith; the sound pelicy, or the secret interests and opivions, af 
the great sovereigns of all Europe, cannot matevia!ly militate 
against such an arrangement; nor least of all, if properly explained 
and understood, can those of the actual sovereigns of the country. 

* All these cousiderations, my lord, of convenience or interest, 
animate and inspire me with the hope that we shall not be want- 
ing to ourselves, to our Aoner, 1 may say, on this eceasion; but 
above all I am free to confess that I feel chiefly inspired by the 
ardent hope of contributing my mite at least, to coufirm the 
fiberiies aud the welfare of the great body of the people of the 
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kingdom in question: it is this cause, the noblest that can ani- 
mate the human breast, or the council of any enlightened na- 
tion, that of conferring the most substantial benefits of the human 
race, that can chiefly induce, or compel, me, to advocate their 
cause, and, in this land of liberty, to hope to plead their rights, 
or their interests, with success, and advantage. 

‘I may forbear to say more, or I might ask if you can really 
consider Europe to be resolved into such a state of permanent 
tranquility as to afford no apprehensions of future inquietude ; and 
I should finally call te your recollection the very considerable mar- 
ket for our manufactures which Sicily afforded, in consequence 
alone of its being un island, at a time when we were excluded 
from that of all the rest of Europe.’ . 


Such is the outline of Poplicola’s benevolent pamphlet ! 
It is not well ; but it is feelingly, written, and strengthened 
by reflections, engendered by personal observations. Mi- 
nisters should seriously pause before they act at this mo- 
mentous period. Peace is but the prelude of war ; and we 
should never forget the moral of the fable, wherein the boar 
is represented as whetting his tusks in a time of profound 
yeace. 

The duke de Sully, whose eulogium as a minister, it would 
be impertinent to attempt, confesses, in his memoirs, that 
having survived all the toils and perils of an obstinate civil 
war, he found his real labours only to begin with that peace 
which confirmed the general tranquilty of France. 





Art. |1V.—The History of Fiction ; being a Critical Account of the 
most celebrated Prose Writers of Fiction, from the earliest Greek. 
romances to the novels of the present age. By John Dunlop. 
Octavo. 3 vol. Pp. 416, 409, 436. Longman and Co, 1814. 


A rasLe may be compared with the flattering mirror of a 
court beauty. It reflects nature under its most pleasing 
form. A fable may, likewise, be styled poetic-prose ; inas- 
much as it permits the glow of imagination to embellish 
incident with richly alluring hints. 

Fables are a primary incentive to the study of childhood, by 
surprising the mind, they give eagerness to pursuit; and 
when well chosen, they cherish the early seeds of morality in 
the remembrance of the infant pupil. At a more advanced 
age, they enliven solitude, and chase sorrow from the heart. 
They occupy the attention of the trifler; and unbend the 
mind of the bookworm. Morally constructed, they are pow- 
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erful incentives to the practice of virtue; for, m the history 
of human life, the good man does not always rank according 
to his merit: but, in the details of fiction, we find worth, 
still more purified by suffering, elevated to the post of honor: 
and we see splendid vice, although successful for its season, 
éventnally branded with the public detestation. By means of 
a well wrought novel, the recluse mingles in the society of 
the gay world; and, the fashionably dissolute are taught 
the charms of rural innocence. 

The reader of Gil Blas pursues life through all its eventful 
variety. Tie encounters adventures, descriptive of the exist- 
ing times, which will never cease to be the picture of the 
day—for they faithfully reflect the vicissitudes of humanity, 
and unmask the task, feelings, and habits of human nature, 
throughout the progress of society. 

As the certain world—says my Lord Bacon—is inferior to 
the rational soul, so fiction gives to manhood what history 
denies ; and, in some measure, satisfies the mind with sha- 
dows when it cannot enjoy the substance : for, upon a nar- 
row inspection, fiction strongly shews that a greater variety 
of things, than can any where be found in nature, is pleasing 
to the mind. And as real history gives us—not the success 
of things according to the deserts of vice and virtue, fiction 
corrects it, and presents us with the fates and fortunes of per- 
sons, rewarded or punished, according tomerit. And as real 
history disgusts us with a familiar and constant similitude 
of things, fiction relieves us by unexpected turns and changes ; 
and, thus, not only delights, but inculcates morality ani no- 
bleness of soul. It raises the mind by accomodating the 
images of things to our desires ; and, not like history and 
reason, substituting the mind to things. 

These opinions we ofler as a motive for the publication of 
these voluines ; now, we will look at the classical! taste of 
the arrangement. 

The editor tells us, that the art of fictitious transnetion 
appears to have its origin in the same principles of selection, 
bry which the fine arts, in general, are created and perfected 

If so, they originate in taste, and are matured by judgment : 
but, he attributes the choice to nature; for—he continnes— 
among the vast variety of trees and shrubs which are pre- 
sented to his view, a savage finds, in his wanderings, some 
which peculiarly attract his notice by their beauty and fra- 
grance ; and these he, at length, selecis and plants around 
bis dwelling. In like manner, amopg the mixed events of 
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human life, he experiences some which are peculiarly grate- 
ful; the narrative of which, not only pleases himself, but 
excites in the minds of his eompanious a kindred emotion. 
And, as he collects around his habitation flowers grateful to 
the senses, so he rests his fancy on events which awaken 
powerful feelings im his mind. 

According to this view of the subject, then, fiction is 
operative on our native susceptibilities ; consequently capa- 
ble of impressions dependant on the good or bac qualities 
of the subject to which we permit the direction of our mind. 
It would be well if this sentiment were indelibly engraven 
on the minds of youth, who, too frequently, prefer the seduc- 
tive imagery of a Rousseau to the chaste sketches of a 
Marmontel. 

We turn to the object of our review. 


‘ Fiction bas in all ages formed the delight of the rudest and the 
most polished nations. The taste, however, for this species of uarga- 
tive, or composition, seems to have been most early and most generally 
prevalent in Persia, and other Asiatic regions, where the nature of 
the climate and the laxury of the inhabitants conspired to promote its 
cultivation, 

‘ The people of Asia Minor, who possessed the fairest portion of 


the globe, were addicted to every species of luxury and maguificence ; 
and having fallen under the dominion ef the Persians, imbibed, with 
the utmost avidity, the amusing fables of their conquerors, The Mi- 
lesians, who were.a colony of Greeks, and spoke the lonic dialect, 
excelled all the neighbouring nations in ingenuity, and first caught 
from the Persians this rage for fiction. The tales they invented, and 
of which the name has become so celebrated, have all perished. There 
is little known of them, exeept that they were not of a very moral 
tendency, and were principally written by a person of the name of 
Aristides, whose stories were translated into Latin by Sisenna, the 
Roman historian, about the time of the civil wars of Marius and Syila, 

‘ But though the Milesian tales have perished, of their nature some 
idea may be formed, from the stories of Parthenius Nicenus ; many of 
which, there is reason to believe, are extracted froma these ancient fables, 
or at least are written in the same spirit. The tales of Nicennsare about 
forty in number, but appear to be mere sketches. They chiefly con- 
sist of accounts of every species of seduction, and the criramal passions 
of the nearest relations. The principal characters generally come to 
some deplorable end, though seldom proportioned to what they merited 
from their vices. Nicenus seems to have engrafted the Milesian tales 
on the mythological fables of Apollodorus aud similar writers ; and 
also to have borrowed from early historians and poets, whese produc- 
tions have not descended to us. = work is mseribed to Corneling 
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Gallus, the Latin poet, the contemporary and friend of Virgil. Ind ed, 
the author says, that it was composed for his use, to furnish him with 
imaterials for elegies and other poems. 

* The people of Asia Minor, and especially the Milesians, had a 
considerable intercourse with the Greeks of Attica and Peloponnesus. 
The genius of the inhabitants of these latter countries also naturally 
disposed them to fiction, They were delighted with the tales of the 
eastern nations, and pleasure produced imitation. 

* Previous, however, tothe age of Alexander, little seems to have 
been attempted in this way by the European Greeks : but the more 
frequent intercourse which his conquests introduced between the Greek 
and Asiatic nations, opened at once all the sources of fiction. Clear- 
chus, who was a disciple of Aristotle, and who wrote a history of 
fictitious love adventures, seems to have been the first person who 
gained any celebrity by this species of composition.’ 


Pursuing his subject our editor presents us with a curious 
specimen of the talent at early romance. ‘The work from 
which this sketch is taken, is divided into sixteen books. 
The author, Jamblichus, appears to have lived about the 
reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 


* Garmus, king of Babylon, having fallen in love with Sinon, but 
not being agreeable to the object of his affections, the lady escapes 
from his power along with her lover Rhodanes. The probability of 
this event having been anticipated, Damas and Sacha, two enuchs who 
had been appoiuted to watch them (after having their noses and 
ears cut, for their negligence in allowing their flight), are sent out by 
by the king tore-commit them. The romance principally consists of the 
adventures of the fugitives, and their hair-breadth escapes from these 
royal messengers. It is related how Sion and Rhodanes conceal them- 
selves in a cavern, in which they are besieged by Damas ; but the 
eunnch and his forces are routed by a swarm of poisonous bees, By 
this intervention the lovers escape from the cave, but having partaken 
of the honey of their deliverers, which was of a noxious quality, they 
faint by the road, and during this swoon are passed as dead by the 
forces of Damas. Having at length recovered, they proceed in their 
flight, and take up their abode with a man who poisons his brother, 
and afterwards accuses them of the murder ; a charge from which they 
are freed by the accuser laying violent hands on himself. With asin- 
gular luck in meeting with good company, they next quarter them- 
selves with arobber. During their stay his habitation is burned by 
the troops of Damas, but the lovers escape from the eunuch by alleging 
that they are the spectres of those whom the robber had murdered in 
his house. Further prosecuting their flight they meet with a funeral 
of a young girl, who is discovered, when on the point of interment, to 
be yet alive. The sepulchre being left vacant, Sinon and Rhodanes 
sleep in it, during that night, and are again passed as dead by their 
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Babylonian pursuers ; Sinon having made free with the dead clothes, 
is taken up whilst attempting to dispose of them, and is sent to Gar- 
mus by the magistrate of the district. Her conductor allows her to 
escape inthe vicinity of Babylon, and she again experiences a new 
series of adventurers ; rivalling in probability those which have been 
related. At last Rhodanes is delivered up to Garmus, and nailed to 
the cross. While he is in this erisis, and while Garmns is daueing 
and carousing round the crucifix, a messenger arrives with intelligence 
that Sinon is about to be married to the king of Syria. Rhodanes is 
taken down from the cross, and appointed general of a Babylonish ar- 
my, which is sent against that monarch. This is a striking but de- 
ceitful peripateia, as the inferior officers are ordered by Garmus to kill 
Rhodanes, should he obtain the victory, and to bring Sinon alive to Ba- 
bylon. The king of Syria is totally defeated, and Rhodanes recovers 
Sinon, but instead of being slain by the officers of his army he is 
chosen king of the Babyloniaus.*’ 


Iluet, in his “ de Origine Fabularum,” has censured the 
works of Jamblichus. He does not, says that author, 
imitate the advice of Horace, by hurrying his reader into 
the bustle of action; but, mechanically, moves from scene 
to scene, according to date, with the precision of a chro- 
nologer. 

This was the error of our Richardson; who, in his volu- 
minous Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa Harlowe, leads 
from the breakfast parlour to the music room—to the garden 
—to the dinner—+to the evening converzatione—and, finally, 
to bed. And this tediousness of description he repeats day 
after day. ‘The mind is wearied in this toilsome progress, 
when it might be surprised into delight; and the prude 
would confess, if she chose to be sincere, that the gay 
variety of Lovelace’s profligacy, is infinitely more imposing, 
than the sententious repetition of Sir Charles’s meral bow 
and never varying goodness. Who does not prefer the 
flippant Anna Howe to that pretty piece of mechanism, 
Harriot Byron? However, whatever the work of Jambti- 
chus may want in flight of time, it certainly, is not deficient 
in flight of fancy. His escapes are unnatural, and his ad- 
ventures ludicrous. 

About two centuries after the death of Jamblichus, we are 
introduced to Heliodorus, bishop of Pricia,a most celebrated 
romance writer, he is represented as excelling his predecessor 
jn arrangement; and specimens to this effect are given. 





——— 
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He is described, as possessing a wonderful art im introducing 
persons destined to bear a part in his romance, to situations 
eminently calculated to excite interest ; but they afterwards 
degenerate into insipidity. lis disposal of a character is 
very summary, a personige is bitten by an asp, or dies sud- 
denly in the night. But the modesty of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, is fairly beaten from the field by the modesty of a hero, 
from Heliodorus, who gave his mistress a violent box on the 
ear, when she approached toembrace sim. Flis somances, 
however, are interspersed with accounts of the customs of 
the Egyptians, accurately historical. 

In this way, certainly more curious than entertaining, the 
editor, slowly travels through along tedious description of 
Greek romances, to which he attaches much importance, 
since they may be considered as almost the first productions 
in which woman is, in any degree, represented as assuming 
her proper station, of the friend and the companion of man. 


* Hitherto she had been considered almost in the light of a slave, 
ready to bestow her affections on whatever master might happen to ob- 
tain her: but in Heliedorus and his followers, we see her an affec- 
tionate guide and adviser—we behold an union of hr. rts painted as a 
main-spring of our conduct in life—we are delighted with pictures of 
fidelity, constancy, and chastity, and are encouraged to persevere in a 
life of virtue, by the happy consequences to which it leads, The Greek 
remances are less valuable than they might have been, from giving too 
much to adventure, and too little to manners and character :-—but 
these have not been altogether neglected, and several pleasing pic- 
tures are delineated of ancient customs and feelings. In short, these 
early fictions are such as might have been expected at the first effort, 
and must be considered as not merely valuable in themselves, but as 
highly estimable in pointing out the method of awaking the most pleas. 
ing sympathies of our nature, and affecting most powerfully the fancy 
the heart.’ 


These aborigine works, at all events, consist in a succes- 
sion of strange and often improbable adventures, they may 
excite interest; but they outrage nature. 

Of Latin romances, we are told, that the most celebrated 
fable of ancient Rome, is the work of Petronius Arbitu. 
This author is well known ; yet we shall give the editor's 
sentiments on his works. 


* But the most celebrated fable of ancient Rome is the work of 
Petronius Arbiter, which is, perhaps, the most remarkable fiction 
which has dishonoured the literary history of any nation. It is the only 
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fable of that period which remains, but it is a strong proof of the mon- 
strous corruption of the times in whieh such a produetion could he te~ 
lerated, though, no doubt, writings of bad moral tendency might be 
circalated before the invention of prmting, withent arguing the de~ 
pravity they would have evinced, if presented to the world subsequent 
to that period. 

© Fhe work of Petronius is im the form of a satire, and according te 
some commentators, is directed against the vices of the court of Nero, 
who is thought to be delineared under the names of Frimalchio and 
Agamemnon ;—an opimon which has been justly ridiculed by Voltaire. 
The satire is written in a manner which was first introdueed by Varro z 
verses are intermixed with prose, amd jests with serious remark. it has 
much the air of aromance, both im the incidents and their disposition 5 
but the story is too well known, and too scandalons to be particularly 
tletailed. The scene is laid in Magna Greeia ; Encolpius is the chief 
character in the work, and the narrator of events ;—he commences by 
a lamentation on the decline of eloquence, and while listening to the 
reply of Agamemnon, a professor of oratory, he loses his compamon 
Aseyltos. Wandering through the town in search of him he is finally 
comlueted by an cld wonran to a retirement where the mcidents that 
occur are analogous to the s¢eene. The subsequent adventures—the 
feast of Trimalchto—the defection and retarn of Giton—the amour of 
Eumolphus in Bythinta—the voyage in the vessel of Lycus—the pas- 
sion and disapporntment of Circe, follow each other without amch art 
of arrangement ; an apparent defect which may arise from the mati- 
lated form in which the satire has descended to us. 

* The style of Petronius has been much applauded for its elegance— 
it certainly possesses considerable naiveté and grace ; and is by much 
too fie a veil for so deformed a body. Some of the verses also are ex- 
treniely beautiful ; the episode of the Matron of Ephesus is well known, 


it has been frequently imitated, and is, perhaps, the best part of 
Petronius.’ 


This is succeeded by a very interesting account of the ass 
of Apuleius, a work so esteemed for its excellence, that it 
was named the Goiden Ass. 

The fable is related in the person of the metamorphosed 
author, and is replete with adventure and incident. It is 
enriched with many episodes. Among others the beautiful 
story of Cupid and Psyche. 


‘ A certain king had three denghters, of whom the youngest and 
most lovely was named Psyche. Her charms indeed were so wonder 
ful that her father’s subjects began to adore her, and pay to her the 
homage which should have been reserved for Venus. The exasper- 
ated goddess commands her son to avenge her on this rival, by inspi- 
ring her with a passion for some anworthy object; but while em- 
ployed in this design, Cupid himself becomes enamoured of the prin- 
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eess. Meanwhile, in obedience to the response of an oracle, Psyche 
is exposed on a barren rock, where she is destined to become the 
prey of a monster. From this hapless situation she is borne by a 
commissioned zephyr, who wafts her to a green and delightful valley. 
Here she enjoys a refreshing sleep; and en awakening perceives a 
grove, in the centre of which was a fountain, and near the fountain a 
splendid palace. The roof of this structure was supported by golden 
pillars, the walls were covered with silver, and every species of animal 
was represented in exquisite statuary at the portal: Psyche enters 
this edifice, where a splendid feast is prepared; she hears a voice 
inviting her to partake of the repast, but no one appears. After 
this sumptuous banquet is removed, she listens to a delightful concert, 
which proceeds from unseen musicians, In this enchanting residence 
she is espoused and visited every night by Cupid. Her husband, 
who was ever invisible, forbids her to attempt to see him, adding 
that her happimess depended on her obedience to the prohibition, In 
these circumstances Cupid, at her earnest solicitation, reluctantly 
agrees to bring her sisters to the palace. These relatives being envi- 
ous of the happiness of their younger sister, try to persuade her that 
her husband is a serpent, who would ultimately devour her. Psyche, 

though by this time she should have been sufficiently qualified to 
judge how far this suspicion was well founded, resolves to satisfy 
herself of the truth by ocular demonstration. Bearing a lamp m one 
hand, and a dagger in the other to destroy him should he prove a 
monster, she approaches the couch of her husband while he is asleep, 

Jn the agitation produced by the view of his angelic form, she allows 
a drop of scalding oil to fall on his shoulder, ‘The irritated god flies 
from her presence, and leaves her a prey to remorse and despair. The 
enchanted garden and the gorgeous palace vanish along with him. 
Psyche finds herself alone and solitary on the banks of a river. Un- 
der (he protection of Pan she wanders through the country, and suc- 
«essively arrives at the kingdoms of her sisters, by each of whom 
she is repulsed. The victim equally of the rc-e of Venus and of her 
son, she roars through all the regions of the earth in search of the 
evlestial lover whose favour she had forfeited. She is also subjected 
to various trials by Venus, one of which is to bring water from a 
fountain guarded by ever-watehful dragons. Jupiter, at length, takes 
pity on her misfortunes, endows her with immortality, and con- 
firms her union with her forgiving husband. On this occasion 
the houris empurple the sky with roses; the graces shed aromatic 
odours through the celestial halls ; Apollo accompanies the lyre with 
his voice; the god of Arcadia touches his sylvan reeds; and the 
muses join in the chorus.’ 


This fable has appeared in a variety of forms. It was 
imitated by Fontaine, and is the subject of a celebrated 
French drama, but it becomes still more memorable from the 
sories of paintings by Raffaele of the marriages of Cupid and 
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Psyche. They are among the most esteemed of that great 
artist’s works, and adorned the walls of the Farnese palace 
in the vicinity of Rome. 

The reader of this volume, will be highly pleased with 
the romantic outline of the Golden Ass, which the contempe- 
raries of the author, and the critics of the succeeding age, 
treated as a mere fable; but, at an early period, a very dif- 
ferent opinion was adopted, although the positive object of 
the satire has never been ascertained. 

Voltaire in his * Pucelle d’Orleans notices the Golden 
Ass. The recital of the tale concerning the tub, one of Apul- 
eius’s adventures, while under transformation, forms the 
second story of the seventh day of the Decamerin of Bocea- 
cio; and when the ass is sold at a market to a baker, they 
encounter the adventure related by Boccacio in the tenth 
novel of the fifth day. 


‘ The monuments too of ancient sculpture represented Cupid and 
Psyche in the various circumstances of their adventures, It is from 
an ancient intaglio, a fine onyx in possession of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and from another, of which there is a print in Spence'’s 
Polymetis, that Darwin has drawn his beautiful picture in the fourth 
canto of the Botanic Garden :-— 


* So pure, so soft, with sweet attraction shone 
Faiz Psyche kneeling at the ethereal throne, 
Won with coy smiles the admiring court of Jove, 
And warmed the bosom of unconquered Love. 
Beneath a moving shade of fruits and flowers, 
Onward they march to Hymen’s sacred bowers 
With lifted torch he lights the festive train 
Sublime, and leads them in his golden chain ; 
Joins the fond pair, indulgent to their vows, 

Aud hydes with mystic veil their blushing brows. 
Round their fair forms their mingling arms they fling, 
Meet with warm lip and clasp with rustling wing.’ 


We now arrive at the period in which fiction appears to 
have originated in Europe. 


* Fabulous narrative, we have seen in a former part of this work, 
like almost every one of the arts of man, originated in the desire of 
perfecting and improving nature, of rendering the great more vast, 





* “1/Ane d’Apulée ne parla point: mais il eut bonne fortune avec une 
dame.” 
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the vieh more splendid, and the gay more beautiful. It removed, as 
tt were, from the hands of fortune the destinies of mankind, re- 
warded virtue and valeur with success, and covered treachery and 
baseness with opprobrium. 

* Tt was soon perceived that men sympathize not with armies o» 
nations, but with individuals ; and the poet who sung the fall of em- 
pires, was forced to place a few ina prominent light, with whose suc- 
eess or misfertrmes his hearers might be affected, while they were 
altogether indifferent to the rout or dissection of the crowds by which 
they were followed. It awas thought, at last, that narratives might 
be comeposed where the interest should only be demanded for one or 
two individuals, whose adventures, happiness, or misery, might of 
themselves afford delight. The experiment was attended with suc- 
cess; and as men sympathize most readily with events which may occur 
to themselves, or the situations in which they have been, or may be, 
the iuridents of fiction derived their character fvom the manners 
ef the age. In a gay and luxurious country stories ef love became 
acceptable. Hence the Grecian novels were composed, and, as, 
m relatmg the adventures of the lovers, it was natural to depict 
what might really have taken place, the general features of the times, 
the inroads of pirates, religious ceremonies, &e. were cheifly deli- 
peated. The habits of the monks in like manner gave rise to spiri- 
tual remance, aud the notion of tranquillity im the fields of Greece 
may have suggested the beautiful rural images pourtrayed in the 
pastoral of Longus. 

* Now when, by some great convulsion, a vast change is effected 
m manners, the incidents of fiction will necessarily be changed also ; 
first, because the former occurences become less natural, and, 
secondly, give less delight. From the very nature then, of domestic 
fiction, it must vary with the forms and habits and customs of soci- 
ety, which it must picture as they occur successively, 

“ And catch the manners living as they rise.” 

* Never in the annals of the human raee did a greater change of 
manners take place than in the middie ages, and accordingly, we 
must be prepared to expect a prodigious alteration in the character 
ef fictitious literature, which we have seen may be expected to 
vary with the manners it would describe. But not only was there a 
change in the nature of the characters themselves, and the adven- 
tures which occuired to them, but there was a very peculiar style 
ef embellishment adopted, which, as it does not seem to have any 
necessary connection with the characters or adventures which it 
was employed to adorn, has given to the historians of literature no 
little labour to explain. The species of machinery, such as giants, 
dragons, and enchanted castles, which forms the seasoning of the ad- 
ventures of ekivalry, has been distinguished by the name of Roman- 
tic Fiction ; aud we shall now proceed to discuss the various systems 
which have been formed to aceount for its origin, 
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© Different theories have been suggested for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the origin of Romantic Fiction in Earope. The subject is 
curious, but is involved in much darkness and uncertainty. 

‘ To the northern Scalds, to the Arabians, to the people of Armo- 
rica or Britany, and to the classical tales of antiquity, has been suc- 
cessively ascribed the origin of those extraordinary fables, which have 
been ‘* so wildly disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and se ele- 
gantly adorned by the Italian muse.” 

‘ In the investigation of this subject, a considerable confusian 
seems to have arisen from the supporters of the respective. systems, 
having blended those elements of romance which ought to be referred 
to separate origins. They have nixed together, or at least they have. 
made no proper distinction between three things, which seem, in 
their elementary principles at least, to be totally unconnected. 1. The 
arbitrary fictions of romance, by which I mean the embellishments of 
dragons, enchanters, ke. 2 That spirit of enterprise and adven- 
ture which pervaded all the tales of chivalry. 3. The historical ma- 
terials, if they deserve that name, relating to Arthur and Charle- 
magne, which form the ground-work of so large a proportion of this 
elass of compositions.’ 


he editor proceeds te class his subject, first, as to the 
marvellous machinery of romance ; and secondly, as te the 
spirit of chivalry. 

On the latter subject, we find the most striking possible 
commentary in the inimitable Don Quixote of Cervantes ; 
but the editor has preferred to discant on the exploits of 
Arthur and the Round Table and the Peers of Charlemagne. 

In treating the first subject, he adverts to the scazps of 
Normandy, original historians,who recorded the genealogies 
and the victories of their chieftains, in a kind of narretive 
song. But when history assumed a more simple form, and 
was taken out of their hands, they had recourse to stratagem 
to preserve their ascendancy on the multitude. They, now 
sought te astonish, that they might delight thew auditory. 
To this effect, they embellished their recitals with the mar- 
vellous. Giants, dwarfs, spells, and enchantments, were 
enterwoten with their tales ; and imagination thus habitually 
healed ; invented combats with dragons and monsters, as 
well as adventures of knights, with Genii and sorcerers. 


* ft had at one time been a received opinion in Europe, that the 
wonders of Arabian imagination were first communicated to the wes- 
tern world by means of the crusades; but Mr. Warten, while he ar- 

es that these expeditious tended greatly te propagate ‘his mode of 

ing, contends that these fictions were introduced at a much eaghier 
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period by the Arabians, who, in the beginning of the eighth century, 
settled in Spain. Through that count:y they disseminated those 
extravagant inventions peculiar to their ie:tile genius. Those creatious 
of fancy, the natural offspring of a warm avd luxuriant chinate, were 
eagerly received, and colder imaginations were kindied by the presence 
of these enlivening visitors. The ideal tales of the eastern invaders, 
recommended by a brilliancy of description hitherto unknown to the 
barren fancy of those who inhabited a wesfern region, were rapidly 
diffused through the continent of Europe. From Spain, by the com- 
munication of commercial intercourse through the ports of Teulon 
and Marseilles, they passed into Prance. In the latter kingdom they 
received the earliest and most welcome reception in the district of 
Armorica or Britany. That province bad in a manner been peopled 
by a colony of Welch, who had emigrated thither in the fourth cen- 
tury. Hence a close connection subsisted between Wales and Britany 
for many ages. The fables current in the latter coun try were collected 
by Guaitier, archdeacon of Oxford, who presented them to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. His Latin Chronicle, compiled from thes? materials, 
forms one of the principal Sources of tales of chivalry, and consists 
entirely of Arabian inventions. 

* Mr Warton next proceeds to point out the coincidence between 
fictions undoubtedly Arabic, and the machinery of the early romances, 
He concludes with maintaining, that if Europe was in any way in- 
debted to the Scalds for the extravagant stories of giants and monsters, 
these fables must still be referred to an eastern origin, and must have 
found their way into the north of Europe along with an Asiatic nation 
who, soon after Mithridatus had been overthrown by Pompey, fled 
from the dominion of the Romans, and under the conduct of Odin 
settled in Scandinavia,’ 


This subject is managed with skill ;—the editor tells us, 
that in many of the early tales of chivalry, a knight is de- 
tained from his quest, by the allurements of a sorceress, who 
is nothing more than the Calypso, or Circe of Homer. The 
heroes of the Iliad and the A{neid were furnished with en- 
chanted armour, and a giant is represented in the character 
of Polyphemus. The Cyclops—the Golden Fleece—the 
Apples of the Herperides, &c. are all offsprings of the early 
marvellous. 

Speaking of chivalry, the editor enters into a history of 
knighthood, embellished with descriptions of tournaments. 
To the love of war, and of enterprize, says he, to the extra- 
vagance of gallantry, united with superstition, by which the 
order of knighthood was distinguished, may be traced the 
greater proportion of the adventures delineated in romance. 


* At a time when chivalry excited such universal admiration, and 
whew its effects were at least ostensibly directed to the good of the 
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public, it was natural that history and fable should be ransacked te 
to furnish examples that might increase emulation. 

* Arthur and Charlemagne, with their peers, were the heroes most 
early and most generally selected for this purpose. The tales con- 
cerning these warriors are the first specimens extant of this species of 
composition, and from their excly popularity, from the beauty of the 
fictions with which they were in the beginning supported, aud from 
flattering the vanity of the two first nations in Europe, they long 
continued (diversified indeed, and enlarged by subsequeat embellish- 
ments) to be the prevalent and favorite topics, 

* And here it is proper to divide the prose romances, with which 
we ahall be afterwards engazed, into four classes:—1l. Those relat« 
ing to Arthur aud the knighis of the Round Table. 2. Those con- 
nected with Charlemagne and his Paladines, 3. The Spanish and 
Portuguese romances, which chiefly consist of the adventures of the 
imaginary families of Amadis and Palmerin. 4. What may be termed 
classical romances, which represent the heroes of antiquity in the 
guise of romantic fiction, 

* When we come to treat of the romances relating to Charlemagne, 
we Shall consider the influence of the chronicle attributed to Turpin ; 
but our attention is in the first place demanded by the romances of 
Arthur and the Round Table, as they are the most ancient and numer- 
ous class of which there is any trace. These originated in the early 
and chimerical legends of Armorica and Wales; the ancient Latin 
chronicles of this island, which have been founded on them; and the 
subsequent metrical romances of the English and Norman minstrels. 

‘ The Norman conquerors are said first to have become interested 
in the history and antiquities of Britain during the reign of Stephen, 
as by that period they had begun to consider themselves natives. 

‘ From the writings of Gildas or Nennits, however, they could 
not easily have extracted a consistent or probable story. 

* Gildas, or, as Mr. Gibbon has styled him, the British Jeremiah, 
is the author of Lamentations over the Destruction of Britain, whieh 
is a whining elegy, and an y oe which is a frantic satire on the 
vices of his countrymen: he has given exaggerated expressions, and 
distorted facts, instead of presenting an authentic narrative of our 
early annals, an important object which he might easily have accom- 
plished ; as, according to tradition, he was the son of Caw, a British 

rince, who lived in the sixth century, and was engaged along with 
fin father in the wars carried on by his countrymen against the 
Northumbrian Saxons. After the defeat of the Britons at Cattraith, 
he fled into Wales, and acted as schoolmaster at Pangor. 

* Nennius is said to have lived ebout the middle of tie ninth cen- 
tury; his work is merely a dry epitome ; nor even of this abstract 
does there exist a pure and perfect copy. He is solicitous to quote his 
authorities, bnt unfortunately they are not of the most unexception- 
able nature, as they consist in the lives of the saints and ancient 
British traditions, on which he bestows credit in preportion to their 
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ahsucdity. Jn one of his chapters he has given an ontiine of the 
story of Brut, which coincides with the account of Geadirey of Mon- 
mouth ; 404 in chapter fourth he commences a circumstantial detail 
ef the life of Merlin, corresponding, in many respects, with the m- 
eidents of romance. 

* Besides the lachrymal history of Gildas, and the jejune narra- 
rative of Nennius, there existed many Welsh traditions which seem 
to have oceupied the attentionof Nerman, antiquarics. 

* The annals of Wales had long laboured iu Arthur's commenda- 
tion, and the whole island was about to acquire traditionary poeses- 
sion of his character, when Walter Calenius, or Gualtier, as he is 
sometimes called, archdeacon of Oxford, amassed, during an expe- 
dition to Armorica, a great collection of these materizls. On his 
return he presented this medley of historical songs aud traditions to 
Geoftry of Monmouth, who founded on them a chronicle of Britain, 
which was written in Latin prose, and is supposed to have been finish- 
ed about 1149. A notion has been adopted by some authors that 
Geofirey composed, or invented, the most part of the chronicle which 
he professed to translate from British originals. This idea was first 
started bp Polydore Virgil, who has been followed by later writers ; 
but it has been satisfactorily shown by Mr. Ellis that there is no 
solid reason to doubt the repeated assertions of Geoffrey, that he has 
merely rendered into Latin the text of British anthorities. His fa- 
bulous relations concerning Brut, Arthur, and Merlin, coincide with 
those contained in Nennius, or the lives of the Saints, and therefore 
could not be invented by Geoffrey. The history, too, bears interna] 
evidence of its Armorican descent, as it ascribes to Hoel, a hero of 
that country, many of the victories which tradition attributes to Ar- 
thur.’ 


We shall refer the conclusion of this review to our next 
number, previously extracting the fabulous history of Mer- 
lin. 


* The demons, alarmed at the number of victims which daily es- 
eaped their fangs since the birth of our Saviour, held a council of 
war. It was there resolved that one of their number should be sent 
to the world with instructions to engender on some virgin a child, who 
might act as their vicegerent on earth, and thus counteract the great 
plan that had been laid for the salvation of mankind. With this view the 
infernal deputy, having assumed a human form, insinuated himself 
into the confidence, and obtained admittance into the house, of a 
wealthy Briton The fiend (through this was foreign from the pur- 
pose of his mission) could not resist embracing an early opportunity 
of strangling his host, and then proceeded to attempt the seduction 
of his three daughters, which was more peculiarly an object of his 
terrestrial sojourn. The youngest of the family alone resisted his 
artifices, but she at length experienced the fate of her sisters, while 
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tendered unconscious by sleep. On awakening, she was much per- 
plexed by what had occurred, and confessed herself to a holy man 
called Blaise, who had ail along been her protector, but who acknow- 
ledged himself altogether incompetent to account for the events of the 
preceding night. 

* The judges of the land, who soon after discovered the pregnancy 
of the young lady, were about to condemn her to death, according 
to the law and eustem of the country; but Blaise represented that 
the execution should be at least deferred, as the child, who was about 
to come into the world, ought not to be involved in the punishment 
of the mother. The criminal was accordingly shut up in a tower, 
where she gave birth to the celebrated Merlin, whom Blaise instantly 
hurried to the baptismat font, and thus frustrated the hopes of the 
demons when on the verge of completion. Merlin, however, in spite 
of this timely redemption, retained many marks of his unearthly 
origin, of which his premature elocution was an early and uneqnivo- 
cal symptom. Immediately after his baptism, the mother took the 
child in her arms, and reproached him as the cause of the melan- 
choly death she was about to suffer. But the infant smiling to her, 
replied, fear not, my mother, you will not die for me, Accord- 
ingly the prosecution being resumed, and Merlin, the corpus delicii, 
being produced in court, he addressed the judges, and revealed the 
illegitimacy of one of their number, who was not the son of the per- 
son he imagined, but of a prior ; and who thus, out of regard to his 
own mother, was forced to prevent the condemnation of Merlin’s. 

* At this time there reigned in Britain a king called Constans, who 
had three sons, Moines, Pendragon, and Uter. Maines, soon after 
his accession, which happened on the death of his father, was van- 
quished by the Saxons, in consequence of being deserted by his se- 
neschal Vortiger, formerly the chief support of his throne. Grow- 
ing unpopular, through misfortune, he was soon after killed by his 
subjects, and the traitor Vortiger chosen in his place. 

* As the newly-elected monarch was in constant dread ef the pre- 
ferable claims of Uter and Pendragon, the surviving sons of Constans, 
he began of construct a strong tower for defence. This bulwark, 
however, three times fell to the ground without any apparent cause, 
when brought by the workmen toa certain height. ‘The king con- 
sulted seven astronomers on this phenomenon in architecture. These 
sages having studied the signs, avowed to each other that they could 
not solve the mystery. But inthe course of their observations they 
had incidentally discovered that their lives were threatened by a child, 
who had lately come into the world without the intervention of a 
mortal father. They therefore resclved to deceive the king, im order 
to secure their own safety ; and announced to him, as the result ot 
their calculations, that the edifice would abide by the ordinary rule 
of architecture if the blood of a child of this genealogy were shed os 
the first stone of the foundation. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 6. October 1214 2c 
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* Though the king could not doubt the efficacy of this prescription, 
his plans were not much promoted by the response, for the difficulty 
was to find a child of this anomalous lineage. That nothing, however, 
might be wanting on his part, he dispatched messengers over all the 
kingdom. Two of his emissaries fell in with certain children who were 
playing at cricket. Merlin was of the party, and, having divined the 
cause of their search, instantly made himself known to them. Wher 
brought before the king, he informed his majesty of the imposition 
of the astrologers, aad showed that the instability of the tower was 
occasioned by two immense dragons who had fixed their residence 
under it, and, being rivals, shook its foundation with their mighty 
combats. The king inyited all his barons to an ensuing contest 
announced by Merlin, Workmen having dug to an immense depth 
below the tower discovered the den of these monsters, who gratified 
the court with the exhibition that was expected. The red dragon was 
totally defeated by his white opponent, and only survived for three 
days the effects of this terrible encounter. 

* These animals, however, were not solely created for the amusement 
of the court, for, as Merlin afterwards explained, they typified in the 
most unequivocal manner the invasion of Uter and Pendragon, the 
surviving brothers of Momes. These two princes had escaped into 
Britany on the usurpation of Vortiger, but now made a descent upon 
England. Vortiger was defeated in a great battle, and afterwards 
burned alive in the castle he had taken such pains to construct. 

* On the death of Vortiger, Pendragon ascended the throne. 
This prince had great confidence in the wisdom of Merlin, who became 
his chief adviser, and frequently entertained his master, while he 
astonisued his brother Uter, who was not aware of hie qualifications, 
by his skill in necromancy, 

* About this time a dreadful war arose between the Saxons aud 
Britons. Merlin obliged the royal brothers to swear fidelity to each 
other, but predicted that one of the two must fall in the first battle. 
The Saxons were totally ronted in. the fight, and Pendragon, having 
fulfilled the prediction of Merlin, was succeeded hy Uter, who now 
assumed, in addition to his own name, the application of Pendragon. 

* Merlin still continued a court favourite. As the request of Uter 
he transported by magic art, enormous stones from Ireland to form the 
sepuichre of Peudragon ; aud next proceeded to Carduel (Carlisle), to 
prepare the Round Table, at which he seated fifty or sixty of the first 
nobles in the country, leaving an empty place for the Sangréal. 

* Soon after this mstitution the king invited all his barons to the ca- 
lebration of a great festival, which he proposed holding annually at 
Carduel. 

* As the knights had obtained permission from bis majesty to bring 
theirladies along with them, the beautiful Yguerne accompanied her 
husband, the Duke of Tiutadiel, to one of these anniversaries. The 
king became deeply enamoured of the duchess, and revealed his pas; 
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sion to Ulsius, one of his counsellors. Yguerne withstood all the in- 
ducements which Ulsius held forth to prepossess her in favour of- his 
master, and ultimately disclosed to her husband the attachment and 
solicitations of the king. On hearing this, the duke instantly re- 
moved from court with Yguerne, and without taking leave of Uter. 
The king complained of this want of duty to his council, who decided 
that the duke should be summoned to court, and if refractory, should 
be treated as a rebel. As he refused to obey the citation, the king 
carried war into the estates of his vassal, and besieged him in the strong 
castle of Tintadiel, in which he had shut himself up. Yguerne was 
confined ina fortress at some distance, which was still more secure. 
During the siege, Ulsius informed his master that he had a 
costed by an old man, who promised to conduct the king te Yguerne, 
and had offered to meet him for that purpose on the following moran- 
ing. Uter proceeded with Ulsius to the rendezvous. In an old blind 
man, whom they found at the appointed place, they recognised the 
enchanter Merlin, who had assumed that appearatice: he bestowed 
on the king the form of the Duke of Tintadiel, while he endowed him- 
self and Ulsius with the figure of his grace’s two squires. Fortified 
by this triple metamorphosis, they proceeded to the residence of 
Yguerne, who, unconscious of the deceit, received the king as her 
husband. 

‘ The notion of this deception has been evidently suggested by the 
classical story of Jupiter and Alcmena. The duke corresponds to 
Amphytrien, and-Merlin to the Mercury of mythology ; while Ar- 
thur, who, as we shall find, was the fruit of the amour, holds the 
same rank in the romantic, as Hercules in the heroic ages. 

‘ The fraud of Merlin was not detected, and the war continued to 
be prosecuted by Uter with the utmost vigour. At length the duke 
was killed in battle, and the king, by the advice of Merlin, espouséd 
Yguerne. Soon after the mrrriage she gave birth to Arthur, whom 
she believed to be the son of her former husband, as Uter had never 
¢ommunicated to her the story of his assumed appearance. 

‘ After the death of Uter, there was an interregnum in England, 
asit was not known that Arthur was his son, This prince, however, 
was at length chosen king, in consequence of having unfixed from a 
wiraculous stone, a sword whieh two hundred and one of the most 
valiant barons in the realm had been singly unable to extract. At the 
beginning of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil war; as the 
mode of his election, however judicious, was disapproved by some of 
the barons, and when he had at length overcome his domestic enemies, 
he had long wars to sustain against the Gauls and Saxons. 

* In all these contests the art of Merlin was of great service to 
Arthur, as he changed himself into a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, 
as the intrest of his master required ; or, at least, threw on the by- 
standers a spell to fascinate their eyes, and cause them to see the thitg 
that was pot. On one occasion w! made an expedition to Rome, en- 
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tered the king’s place in the shape of an enormous stag, and in this 
character delivered a formal harangue, to the utter amazement of one 
called Julius Caesar, not the Julius whom the knight Mars killed in 
his pavilion, but him whom Gauvain slew because he had defied king 
Arthur. 

* At length this renowned magician disappeared entirely from Eng- 
land. His voice alone was heard in a forest, where he was enclosed in 
a bush of hawthorn; he had been entrapped in this awkward re- 
sidence by means of a charm he had communicated to his mistress 
Viviane, who, not believing in the spell, had tried it on her lover. 
The lady was sorry for the accident, but there was no extracting hér 


> a r from his thorny coverture. 

he earliest edition of this romance was printed at Paris, 
in three volumes, fol. 1498. This impression, which has be- 
come very rare, was followed by another in quarto, which is 
much less esteemed; but it is also extremely scarce. The 
language, which is very old French, is remarkable for beauty 
and simplicity. The tale possesses infinite merit. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. V.—Travels in various Countries of Eutope, Asia, and 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, L.L.D. Part the second. 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy land. Section the second. Quarto. 
Pp. 822. Cadell and Davis. 1814. 


As this is the third large volume of this gentleman’s 
travels, former criticism has established the general merit of 
his researches ; we shall, therefore, merely say, that they pos- 
sess a singular advantage over modern discoveries : that, of 
having been studiously arranged and collated before they 
were laid open to the public. 

Materials, thus revised ‘and corrected, approved by the 
personal observation of contemporary travellers; and alewity 
issuing from the embellishment of many ‘years devoted to 
their perfection, have stamped a sterling A ea on the fidelity 
of Dr. Clarke’s details, that must interest the virtuosi, 
as well as influence the curious, who have been denied a 
more intimate acquaintance with objects of ancient history 
or of foreign research. 

This work is remarkable for laborious enquiry, minuteness 
of description, and impartial style. But, in an undertaking 
of so much —— embracing the account of a journey 
through forty-five degrees of longitude, and nearly forty of 
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latitude, we must not expect a critical uniformity. The 
complexion of a picture is much dependant on the mind of the 
reviewer ; to some, therefore, Dr. Clarke will appear, at 
times, either too diffuse, or too rapid. Statistical notices will 
be found to yield a partial pte-eminence to his historical 
information; and existing manners and fancy will rather 
abruptly relieve the tediousness of exploring antiquities. 

Now, the latter error, if it be one, arises from the impossi- 
bility of affording a general picture of a population vari- 
ously assuming the Italian, Turkish, or Albanian character. 
Under this difficulty, however, Dr. Clarke has aimed to fill 
up all deficiencies by notes, resulting either from his offn 
study, or from the manuscript journals of;his friends. Among 
these valuable appendages to his labours, are extracts 
from Mr. Walpole’s manuscripts—from Colonel Squires’ 
posthumous papers—from communications by the Marquis of 
Sligo—from manuscripts of his friemd and companion Mr, 
Cripps—and other authorities acknowledged as they occur. 

To convey as distinctly as possible, the fae simile of 
ancient inscriptions upon Greek marbles, a new species of 
type has been invented for their delineation. Considerable 
attention has also been had towards improvements in the 
plates, and a new method of representing hieroglyphics will 
he found in the fac simile of a tablet discovered among the 
ruins of Sais. 

The volume before us, relates to Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holyland. It may, says our intelligent author, in his pre- 
face, be deemed a bold acknowledgment to confess that the 
account of Heliopolis, and of the Memphian pyramids, was 
written without consulting a single page of Jacob Bryant’s 
Observations upon the ancient history of Egypt. 

Doctor Clarke, however, subsequently bestowed much 
attention upon that learned work; the perusal of which, 
appears to have communicated to him the source of Larcher’s 
opinion concerning a pseudo-Heliopolis in Arabia, toge~ 
ther with his reasons for placing the renowned city, 
of that name on the Delta, although the French writers did 
not acknowledge whence they were derived, 

Now—he continues—the whole of Larcher’s pretended 
discovery, and of Bryant’s most elaborate dissertation, may 
be reduced to a single query—namely, whether we are at 
liberty to alter the received text of an ancient. author, in such 
a manner, as to transpase the names of two’ nomes, Heli- 
opolites and Latopolites ? 
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The positions, he contends, of Heliopolis, and of the 
places hear to that city in Arabia, are by no means doubtful, 
since a aré always mentioned together, and in the clearest 
manner, by Herodotus, by Strabo, by Josephus, by Ptolemy, 
and by Antoninus in hisitinerary. Cellarius places Heliope- 
lis inArabia, and such authority may not be superseded by the 
mere opinion even of such a scholar as Bryant, especially if 
that opinion be unsupported by fact. This position is clearly 
evidenced by Dr. Clarke, in extracts from authorities 
recited. 

In observations upon Alexandria, our author ventures td 
affirm, that the soros of Alexander, the Great, is now in 
the British Museum, although unacknowledged. Since the 
publication of the testimonies, he adds, respecting this 
most interesting monument, the editors of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, have considered that evidence to be decisive. 
He combats with doubts that may arise, as to the tradi- 
tionary veneration with which this soros has been held, as 
the tomb of Alexander, which doubts attach to the want 
of historical confirmation of the fact. But this he recon- 
ciles by stating, that the reason why the relic has not 
obtained the name of a soros is easily explained. The 
meaning of the word had never been clearly understood, 
when the tomb arrived in England ; althowgh, it is, pre- 
cisely, the name given by Herodean to the. conditory of 
Alexander’s body, nor had it been heeded, that what 
Herodean termed a soros, Juvenal, according to a custom 
of the Romans, had himself alluded to under the appella- 
tion of sarcophagos. But it has been denied, in contra- 
diction to all historical authority, that Alexander was 
buried in Alexandria, and contended, that because a soros 
had served as a water cistern, it could nut have served a 
former sephulchral use. 

That this soros, however, was the tomb of the founder of 
Alexandria, Dr. Clarke assumes, on evidence he sets forth, 
is established by the concurring opinions of illustrious and 
renowned men, and from scholars of the highest eminence, 
both at home and abroad, who have approved his testi- 
mony, and have encouraged him in making it public. 

Our author elucidates another doubt as to the horizon- 
tal, or perpendicular position of buried coffins. We cannot 
doubt, that the Egyptians buried their dead ina horizontal 
posture, although they kept them in a perpendicular posi- 
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tron in their private houses previously to their burial..... 
When embalmed, the Egyptians often kept the bodies of 
their deceased relations fora length of time, in their houses, 
and presented them at their feasts. Herodotus states.... ‘ The 
relations take the body home and place it in a chamber 
apropriated for its reception, setting it upright against 
the wall..... [ence an erroneous notion has been entertained 
of its upright positionin the sepulchre. 

At the opening of this volume, our author proceeds from 
Acre to Aboukir, and pursues his voyage up the Nile. At 
Rosetta, he notices the still prevailing custom of the Psylii, 
or the serpent eaters, a custom recorded in Herodotus and 
various ancient authors. 

His attention being aroused by a tumultuous throng pass- 
ing beneath his window, he followed to the quay, there he 
saw a vast concourse of people followin: men apparently 
frantic, who, with every appearance of convulsive agony, 
were brandishing live serpents, and then tearing them with 
their teeth ; snatching them from each other’s mouths with 
loud cries and distorted features, and afterwards falling into 
the arms of the spectators, as if swooning ; the whole time 
rending the air with their cries. 

This has much the air of a traveller’s story; but these 
jugglers are often mentioned by Pliny, and are not more ex- 
traordinary in their frantic exhibitions, than the votaries of 
Bacchus, who annuaily celebrated his horrid orgies ; indeed 
they are more credible, for the latter were young and beau~- 
tiful females. At all events the performances of the Indian 
Jugglers in Pall Mall required to be seen by the many, to be 
believed ; and certainly among the marvellous relations of 
the Abyssinian traveller, there are wonders founded in truth. 

Doctor Clarke takes pains to confirm one very singular 
relation from Bruce’s travels. We allude to the practice, 
among the Abyssinians, of cutting from a live animal slices 
of its tlesh, as an article of food, without putting it to death. 


‘ This Bruce affirms that he witnessed in his journey from Mas- 
suah to Axum. The Abyssinian, answering, informed us, that 
the soldiers of the country, during their marauding excursions, 
sometimes maim cows after this manner, taking slices from their 
bodies, as a favourite article of food, without putting them to death 
at the time ; and that during the banquets of the Abyssinians, raw 
meat, esteemed delicious throughont the country, is frequently taken 
from an ox or a cow, in such a state that the fibres are in motion; 
gud that the attendants continue to cut slices until the animal dies. 
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This answer exactly corresponds with Bruce’s Narrative : he expressly 
states that the persons whom he saw were soldiers, and the animal a 
cow. Such a coincidence could hardly have happened, unless the 
practice really existed. We enquired if other animals were thus 
treated; and were answered in the negative. Mutton is always 
boiled ; and veal is never eaten, in any way. In times of famine 
alone the inhabitants eat boiled blood.’ 


On the voyage from Rosetta, our author says, 


© We had conyincing evidence of inaccuracy in oar best maps of the 
Delta, and of the course of the Nile, from the earliest comparisons we 
made in the country. That of Kanffer, published at Constantinople 
in 1799, is extremely incorrect ; but it is less so than preceding 
documents. Soon after leaving Rosetta, we passed some extensive 
canals, conveying water to lands above the level of the river: these 
are supplied by wheels, sometimes turned by oxen, but more gene- 
rally by buffaloes. They are banked by very lofty walls, constructed 
of mud, hardened by the sun. One of them, upon the western side of 
the river, extended to the Lake Maadie. The iand, thus watered, pro- 
duces three crops in each year; the first of clover, the second of corn, 
and the third of rice. The rice-grounds are inundated from the time 
of sowing nearly to harvest: the seed is commonly cast upon the water, 
a practice twice alluded to in Sacred Seripture. Balaam prophesied 
of Israel, that “‘ his seed should be in many waters.’’ In the direc- 
tions given for charity by the son of David, it is written, “ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
When the rice-plants are about two feet high, they are transplanted, 
Besides the method of raising water into the high grounds near the 
river, by means of buckets fastened to a wheel, where the land is not 
much elevated above the surface of the Nile, they use a simple, and 
probably a very ancient contrivance, of lifting it in a basket lined per- 
haps with close matting or with leather. Two men, holding the bas- 
ket between them, by a cord in each hand fastened to the edge of it, 
lower it into the Nile, and then swing it between them until it acquires 
x velocity sufficient to enable them to throw the water, over a bank, 
into a canal near the river, The regular continuance of their motion 
gives them, at a distance, the appearance of automaton figures, rather 
than of living beings. They work stark neked, exposed to the sun’s 
most powerful rays, during the whole day; repeating one of their 
Arabian songs ; for they seem to have a peculiar air adapted to every 
labour. As to their swnmer cloathing, when they wear any, it eonsists 
only of a blue cotton shirt, girded by a belt round the waist. The 
Arabs whom we saw occasionally near the river, whether alone, or in 
company, made their appearance without any kind of covering. 
Sometimes they were seen in parties of ten or twelve at a time, walking 
together, yourg and old, as naked as they were born, without seeming 
sensible cf any indecency in their appearance.’ 
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* The peculiar form of the trees in this part of Egypt ie owing 
entirely to the north and north-west, or Etesian winds, which prevail 
with much violence, and for a considerable length of time, during the 
months of July and August. As this monsoon happens annually, at 
the period of the Nile’s inundation, the wonderful advantages it offers 
for the commerce of the country exceed any thing perhaps known upon 
earth. A vessel, leaving Rosetta, is driven by it with extraordinary 
velocity against the whole force of the torrent to Cairo, or into any 
part of Upper Egypt. For the purpose of her return, with even greater 
rapidity, it is only necessary to take down mast and sails, and leave 
her to be carried against the wind by the powerful current of the river. 
it is thus possible to perform the whole voyage, from Rosetta, to 

sulae the quay of Cairo, and back again, with certainty, in about 
seventy hours; a distance equal to four hundred miles.’ 


This part of the history is replete with many anecdotes of 
the French army when in Egypt; and others, descriptive of 
the customs, manners, and other peculiarities on the banks 
of the Nile. 

Upon each side of the river, as far as the eye can survey, 
are rich fields of corn and rice, with beautiful groves, seem- 
ing to rise out of the watery plains, and to shade innumerable 
settlementsin the Delta. These groupe amidst never-ending 
plantations of melons, and all kinds of garden vegetables ; so 
that, from the abundance of its produce, Egypt may be 
deemed the richest country in the world. 


* Such is the picture exhibited to the native inhabitants, who are 
seasoned to withstand the disorders of the country, and can bear with 
indifference the attacks of myriads of all sorts of noxious animals ; to 
whom mud and mosquitoes, or dust and vermin, are alike indifferent ; 
who, having never experienced one comfortable feeling in the midst 
of their highest enjoyments, nor a single antidote to sorrow in the 
depths of wretchedness, vegetate, like the bananas and sycamores 
around them. But to strangers, and particularly to inhabitants of 
northern countries, where wholesome air and cleanliness are among 
the necessaries of life, Egypt is the most detestable region upon earth. 
Upon the retiring of the Nile, the eountry is one vast swamp. An 
atmosphere, inpregnated with every putrid and offensive exhalgtion, 
stacnates, like the filthy peols over which it broods. Then the plague 
regularly begins, nor ceases until the waters return again. Through- 
out the spring, intermitting fevers universally prevail. About the 
beginning of May certain winds cover even the sands of the desert 
with the most disgusting vermin.’ 


Ceneval le Grange assured the author that the ravages in 
the French army caused by the plague during the month 
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of April, amounted at one time, to an hundred men in a 
single day, and he learnt from Sir Sidney Smith, that 
one night, preferring a bed upon the sand of the desert 
to a night’s lodging in the village of Elko, as thinking it 
to be seenre from vermin, he found himself in the mor- 
ning entirely covered by them. Lice and scorpions abound 
m all the desarts near Alexandria; and this fact applies 
to the exact text of scripture. 

The ophthalmia and dyssentery are very fatal to stran- 
gers. All these passages will be found highly interesting 
and might be made still more so, by the embellishment of 
bevuege, in which, we think, our author sometimes defi- 
cient ; his periods are too long. We refer our reader to 
his description of the Pyramids, 


* We hastened from the cabin ;—and never will the impression 
made by their appearence be obliterated. By reflecting the sun’s 
rays, they appeared as white as snow, and of such surprising mag- 
nitude, that nothing we had previously conceived in our imagination 
had prepared us for the spectacle we beheld. The sight instantly 
eonvineed us that no power of description, no delipeation, can convey 
ixleas adequate to the effect produced im viewing these stupendous 
monuments, The formality of their structure is lost in their prodig- 
ous magnitude : the mind, elevated by wonder, feels at once the force 
ef an axiom, which, however disputed, experience confirms,—that ip 
vastness, whatsoever be its nature, there dwells sublimity. Another 
peoof of their indescribable power is, that no one ever approached 
them under other emotions than those of terror; which is another 
principle source of the sublime. In certain instances of irritable feel- 
wig, this impression of awe and fear has been so great, as to cause 
pain rather than pleasure ; of which we shall have to record a very 
striking imstance in the sequel. Hence, perhaps, have originated 
descriptions of the Pyramids which represent them as deformed and 
gloomy masses, without taste or beavty. Persons who have derived 
no satisfaction from the contemplation of them, may not have been 
¢onscious that the uneasiness they experienced was a result of their 
own sensibility. Others have acknowledged ideas widely different, 
excited by every wonderful circumstence of-character and of situation ; 
—ideas of duration, almost endless; of power, inconceivable ; of 
majesty, supreme ; of solitude, most awful; of grandeur, of desola- 
tion, and of repose.’ 


Filled with this sublime contemplation, Doetor Clarke 
draws a brief comparison between the theories of Longinus 
sad Burke. 
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There sppears, says he, to be as much differetice in 
them, as between meclianism and intellect; between the 
operations of a piece of clock work, and those of the hu- 
man reason. Longinus directs us to the effects of the sub- 
lime; Burke points out its causes. Longinus teaches us 
to seek for the sublime without us; Burke to create it 
within ourselves. Longinus views it, in its broad and 
well known channel; Burke conducts us to its source. 

On the curious art of painting in Mosaic, he says, this 
admirable invention, capable of giving perpetuity to works 
itt painting, has survived the downfall of letters ; but it 
has never penetrated beyond the Alps; it still exists 
in Italy, when it has been carried to a degree of perfection 
unknown in any former age. ‘The finest works of Raphael, 
and of other great masters, have been thus copied ; and 
these copies may defy the attacks to which the originals 
were liable, while they preserve all their perfections. 
Miniature painting, of the most exquisite colouring, have 
also been exécuted in the same manner. This subject 
closes with various notices from the citadel of Cairo. 


* Such is the suprising and highly diversified view from the citadel 
of Grand Cairo. It will not be too much to affirm of this extraordi- 
nary prospect, that a scefe more powerfully affecting the mind, by 
the singularity of its association, is not elsewhere contained within any 
scope of human observation ;—a profusion of nature, amidst her most 
awful privation; a disciplined army, encamped amidst lawless 
banditti ; Pritish pavilions, and Bedouin tents ; luxurious gardens, 
arid barren deserts ; the pyramid and the mesque ; the obelisk and the 
minaret ; the sublimest monuments of human industry, amidst moul- 
dering reliques of Saracenic power.’ 


Heliopolis, was one of the most ancient cities of the 
world whereof any vestige may now be traced. More 
than eighteen hundred years ago, its ruins attracted the 
regard of the most enlightened travellers of Greece and 
Rome. Nearly thirty years before the Christian Ara, 
they were visited by Strabo ; and his interesting descrip- 
tion, proves the condition of that once famous seat of 


science, to have been then almost as desolate as at the 
present moment. 


‘ If, as Shaw has ingeniously attempted to prove, the accretion of 
soil, from the annual inundation of the Nile, ‘ has been in a propor- 
tion of sometimes more than a foot ina hundred years, we might 
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search for some of the antiquities mentioned by Strabo, at the dept) 
of six yards below the present surface. But when Pococke, vis:ied 
the place, he observed the fragments of sphinxes yet remainin: 
the ancient way leading to the eminence on which the Temp!> of 
Sun stood, between the principal entrance to its area, and the sonti 
side of the obelisk standing before it. The Sphinxes which Po: 
saw, were, in fact, a part of the identical antiquities that wer 
ticed by Strabo so many centuries before ; whence it is reasonab! 
conclude, that very little labour would be necessary to excoy: 

the pavement of the temple. From the observations 

Pococke, he deduces an inference, that the utmost height to : 

soil has accumulated does not exceed seven feet and a hali 

time of our visit to Heliopolis, all the area of the ancient temple was 
under water ; so that any search of this kind was thereby prevenicu 


* The celebrated Fountain of the Sun, whence the city itself seems 
to have been originally named, and whose delicious water attraeted 
the earliest settlers to the eastern side of the Nile, was, according 
to nionkish legends, only known from the time that the Holy Fum- 
ay came into Egypt. It burst forth, they say, when the Virgin with 
Joseph and the infant Jesus reposed themselves, in their flight from 
the fury of Herod. We breakfasted beneath the shade of a sycamore 
fig-tree, which is said to have opened and to have received the fugi- 
tives, when closely pursued : and here we listened to many other 
stories of the same nature, the relation of which even old Sandys con- 
sidered to be ‘ an abuse of time, and a provocation of his reader. 
However, by imitating the conduct of the pilgrims, in breaking off 
and hearing away with us a few scions of this vererable tree, (as 
Sandys says, ‘* all to be haekt for the wood thereof reputed of 
soveraigne vertue,) we were enabled to gratify our botanical friends 
ia England with very rare specimens for their herbaries. The well 
of Matorea is supposed to be pictured in the famous Mosaic pavement 
of Przeneste, where a representation is also perserved of the Temple 
ef the Sun, or Bethshemese of sacred scripture, with the obelisks as 
they stood before the vestibule of the building.’ 


Our auther proceeds, to visit the renowned pillar of On, 
or Obelisk of Heliopolis, the only great work of antiquity 
now remaining in all the land of Goshen, standing on 
the spot where the Hebrews had their first settlement, 
This description possesses infinite interest. 


* The reader’s curiosity to become acquainted with the hidden mean- 
ing of the symbols upon this obelisk is perhaps quite equal to that 
of the author ; and if all that Kircher has written for its illustration be 
adequate to this effect, nothing is easier than to transcribe his obser- 
vations. But Isis long ago declared, that no mortal had ever removed 
her veil ; and the impenetrable secret seems not likely to be divulged. 
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One solitary fact has been youchsafed to ages of restless inquiry upon 
this subject; namely, that the hieroglyphic characters constituted 
a written language, the signs of an ancient alphabet, expressed ac- 
cording tothe modt ancient mode of writing, in cupétal letters : and 
it is probable that the more compound forms were a series of mono- 
grams, like the inscriptions upon the precious stones worn by the 
High Priest of the Hebrews, which were ordered to be made after the 
manner of‘ the engravings of a signet,’ and thus to contain within a 
very small compass, * as stones of memorial,’ even upon ‘ two onyx- 
stones, the names of the children of Israel. Strabo’s observation 
upon the Heliopolitan sculpture is here of importance: he says, it 
resembled the workmanship of Etruscans: and by the similarity 
already noticed, between the letters of the Etruscan alphabet and the 
characters observed upon Phenician signets, as well as the evident 
agreement of the signs upon Pheenician coins with the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, it may be inferred that the mode of writing used by the 
priests of Egypt corresponded with that which Moses caused to be 
engraved upon the stones for the e»hod, and for the breast-plate of 
judgment, which are expressly and repeatedly described as ‘ the works 
of an engraver in stone, like the engravings of a signet.’ 

* But with reference to the inscription upon the obelisk at Heliopo- 
lis, antl to the numerous examples of the same kind which have been 
noticed among the antiquities of Egypt, although we are unable to 
explain any thing of their original import, there is one mode of con- 
sidering them, in which a careful examination of the signs thus re- 
presented may be attended with amusement, if not with instruction. 
This consists, first, in ascertaining what the archetypes were of the 
several figures used to denote letters : these are sometimes clearly 
exhibited, but often confusedly sketched, as if with a view to ab- 
breviation ; and, secondly, in using these documents, not only to 
illustrate the manners of the most ancient nations, but also to prove 
the existence of many ancient customs from their existing reliques.’ 


This is a mere abstract from a profound illustration. 

On the architecture of Greece, and its splendid anti- 
quities, Reevely prefacing the third volume of Stuart's 
Athens, says, the awful dignity and grandeur of this * kind 
of temple, arising from the pericct agreement of its parts, 
strikes the beholder with a sensation which he may look for, 
in vain, in buildings of any other description. There is a 
certain appearance of eternal duration in this species of edi- 
fice that excites a solemn and majestic feeling, while every 
part is perceived to contribute its share to this character of 
durability. 

The kind of temple here alluded to, is of the dorie order. 


— 





—e — 


* In the Acropvelis, 
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‘ This beautiful Doric temple, more resembling, ia the style of 
its architecture, the temples of Pastum than that of Minerva in the 
Acropolis, and the most entire of any of the remaining structures of 
ancient Greece were it not for the damage which the sculptures have 
sustained, may be considered as still perfect. The ruined state of the 
metopes and frieze has proved indeed a very fortunate circumstance ; 
for it was owing solely to this that the building escaped the ravages 
which were going on in the Parthenon. Lusijori told us there was 
nothing but what was considered as too much mutilated to answer for 
the expense and difficulty of taking it down, ‘The entire edifice is of 
Pentelican marble : it stands east and west, the principle front facing 
the east ; and it is that kind ef building which was called by ancient 
architeets, as it is expressed in the language of Vitruvius, and explain- 
ed by Stuart, 2 Peripteros; that is to say, it has a portico of six 
calumps in each front, and on each side a range of eleven columns, 
exclusive of the columns en the angles. All these columns remain in 
their original positien, excepting two that separated the portico from 
the pronaos, which haye been demelished. Every circumstance 
respecting them has already been often detailed. Like ail pillars 
raised according to the most ancient Doric style of building, they are 
without bases or pedestalas ; standing, with inexpressibly dignity and 
simplicity, upon the pavement of the coyered walk around the cell of 
the temple. ‘Some of the metopes represent the labours of Hercules 
others, the exploits of Theseus ; and there are some which were never 
adorned with any sculpture. Above the ante of the pronaos is the 
seulptural frieze, the subject of which cannot now be determined ; and 
the batile of the Centaurs and Lapithg is represented upon a similar 
frieze of the posticus. In the tympanum of the pediment, over the 
eastern front, Siuart observed several holes in the marble, where 
metal cramps had been fixed for sustaining sculpture in entire relief, 
as over the eastern entrance to the Parthenon. The action of the 
atmosphere in this fine climate upon the marble has difused over the 
whole edifice, as over all the buildings in the Acropolis, a warm 
ochreous tint, which is peculiar to the ruins of Athens : it bears ne 
resemblance to that black and dingy hue which are acquired by all 
works in stone and marble when they have been exposed to the oper 
air in the more northera countries of Europe, and especially .in En 
land. Perhaps to this warm colour, so remarkably characterizing the 
remains of ancient buildings at Athens, Plutarch alluded, in that 
beautiful passage cited by Chandler, when he affirmed, that the 
structures of Pericles possessed a peculiar and unparalleled excellence 
of character ; ‘ a certain freshuess blaomed upon them and preseryed 
their faces uninjured, as if they possessed a never-fading spirit, and 
had a soul insensible to age.’ 


Is it not lamentable to reflect that the ravages of modern 
eviilization should have been more fatal to the antiquities of 
Athens, than even those of time ! 
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Visiting the Acropolis, Doctor Clarke tells us, that dila- 
pidations have been made, which all the ambassadors of the 
earth, with all the sovereigns they represent, aided by every 
resource that wealth and talent can bestow, will never again 
repay. 


‘ This man was, however, poor, and had a family te support 5 
consequently he was unable to withstand the temptations which a 
little mony, accompained by splendid promises, offered to the neces« 
sities of his situation. So far from adhering to his resolution, he was 
afterwards gradually prevailed upon to allow all the finest pieces of 
sculpture belonging to the Parthenon to be taken down ; and succeed- 
ing travellers speak with concern of the injuries the building hae 
sustained, exclusively of the loss caused by the removal of the metopes. 
One example of this nature may be mentioned ; which, while it shews 
the havoc that has been carried on, will also prove the want.of taste 
and-utter barbarism of the undertaking. In one of the angles of the 
pediment which was over the estern facade of the temple, there was a 
horse's head, supposed to be intended for the horse of Neptune 
issuing from the earth, when struck by his trident, during his alter- 
cation with Minerva for the possession of Attica. The head of this 
animal had been so judiciously placed by Phidias, that, to aspectator 
below, it seemed to be rising from an abyss, foaming, and struggling 
to burst from its confined situation, with a degree of energy suited to 
the greatnesr and dignity of its character. All the perspective of the 
sculpture (if such an expression be admissible), and certainly all the 
liarmony and fitness of its proportious, and all the effect of attitude 
and force of composition, depended upon the work being viewed 
precisely at the distance in which Phidias designed that it should be 
seen, Its removal, therefore, from its situation amounted to nothing 
less than its destruction :—take it down, and all the aim of the 
sculptor is instantly frustrated ; could any one believe that this. was 
actually done ? and that it was done, too, in the name of a nation 
vain of its distinction in the Fine Arts ? Nay more, that in doing this 
finding the removal of this piece of scuplture could not be etiected 
without destroying the entire angle of the pediment, the work of 
destruction was allowed to proceed even to this extent also ! Thus the 
form of the temple has sustained a greater injury than it had al 
experienced from the Venetian artillery ; and the horse’s head has 
been removed, to be placed where it exhibits nothing of its original 
effect: like the acquisition said to have been made by another noble- 
man, who, being delighted at a puppet-show, bought punch, and was 
chagrinedto find, when he carried him home, that the figure had lost 
all its humour. Y¥et we are seriously told, ( Memorandnm, p, 8. 
Lond. 1811.) that this mischief has been dene with a view to ‘ rescue 
these specimens of sculpture from impending ruin :’ * then, why not 
exert the same influence which was employed in removing them, to 
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mduce the Turkish Government to adopt measures for their effectual 
rvation! Ah no! a wiser scheme was in agitation : it was at 

first attempted to have them all mended by some modern artist !!! (See 
Memor. p. 39.) From this calamity they were rescued by the good 
taste of Canova. (Ibid.) The sight of them /Memor. p. 42) * so 
rivetted and agitated the feelings of Mrs. Siddons, the pride of 
theatrical representation, as actually to draw tears from her eyes.’ 
And who marvels at such emotion ? 

* Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they lov'd 5 

Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shrines remov d 

By British hands, which it had best behov'd 

To guard those relics—ne’er to be restor'd. 

Curst be the heur when from their isle they rovd, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gor’d, 

And snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern climes abhorr’d.’ 


From amidst varieties so splendid, specimens so eurious, 
and information so elaborate, we find difficulty in making 
selections for the entertainment of our reader. Every me- 
morial of Athenian Histery may be styled illustrious ; and, 
we view the stupendous ruins of that once towering city with 
awful contemplation. We must resist our wishes, however 


to prolong this enquiry. 

{o'conelude,—this interesting history is highly ornamen- 
ted with copper-plates, maps, charts, and vignettes, It has 
been compiled with extraordinary care ; it has every requisite 
to invite confidence, and is well calculated to realise the ex- 
pectation of the reader. 





Arr. V1.—Campaign in Germany and France, from the expiration of 
the Armistice signed aud ratified June 4th, 1813, to the period of the 
Abidcation of the Throne of France, by Napoleon Bonaparte ; with 
ap gee containing all the French bulletins issued during this 
gl , and other official documents &e. &e. By John Philippart, 

Esq. auther of the Northern Campaigns of 1812 and 1813 ; Memoirs 
of Moreau ; Memoirs of the Prince of Sweden ; and other military 
works. Octavo. 2 vels. £1. 1s. Pp. 335, 408. Barrington. 1814, 


In former times, autuors, particularly historians, la- 
boured studiously in their vocation ; and, when their 
Works issued from the press, the public was presented 
With the well digested reflections of the scholar, the poli- 
tician, and the statesman, embellishing the records of past 
events ; but Mr. Phillippart, disdaining the slow degrees by 
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which genius aims at fame, crams printing-presses as un- 
mercifally as country dames eram turkeys ; but not, exactly, 
te the same good end....for, verily, there are, in this world, 
things palatable, and things unpalatable. 

The advertisement to this work, most obligingly informs 
us, that the author has introduced every occurrence, poli- 
tical and military, that has happened during the campaign 
in Germany and France, from the period of the armistice 
in 1813 to the downfall of Bonaparte ; and he has done so 
with the landable view of indulging the world with a conti~- 
nuation of his history of the northern campaigns of 1812-13. 
The author, moreover, modestly flatters himself that this 
patriotic abortion will repose with the classification of es- 
teemed historians, and add worth to well regulated libraries. 

But what is this history of Mr. Phillippart the author $ 
It is, avowedly, a translation of Bonaparte’s bulletins from 
his invasion of Russia to his compelled abdication of the 
throne of France. : 

Delicious novelty ! But these bulletins are portant, 
says the author, inasmuch as they represent the successes, 
the defeats, and the overthrow of ambition ; and as they will 
shew to future ages the policy and military genius of one 
who raised himself to the highest pinnacle of worldly power ; 
and they will serve as practical lessons of modern warfare. 

When Dr. Johnson was told, that Boswell intended to 
write his life, in case of survivorship, the Doctor ex- 
claimed in a rage....‘ Impossible, sir ! he dare not mean me 
such an injury....if I thought he did, I would strangle him 
before night.’....What the mild Bonaparte would say, on 
such an occasion, we do not pretend to determine. 

Let us pursue the meritorious claim of our author. In 
his peed x to the present work....we must carefully dis- 
tinguish the particles of his mass....he has copied the in- 
teresting correspondence that took place between the 
ministers appointed to negociate a peace at Prague in 
1813, The result, says he, exultingly, of that correspon- 
dence induced Austra to join her arms to those of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Great Britain. That junction en- 
abled the allies, with overwhelming force, to destroy the 
armies of the enemy, and to place a Bourbon on the throne 
of France. 

_ QO, most profound politician !....Who would not, wil- 
lingly, part with his last guinea, to peep iuto the political 
secrets of the Phillippart cabinet ? 

Cait. Rav. Vol. VI. October 1814. 2D 
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It may, however, be alleged that this history is written 
for posterity....that the present age is not required even to 
learn from a Philippart, what it already Lace. It is 
required merely to buy the work, and to hand it down to 
its children’s children, as an hair lvom. ! 

But, alas ! how many imperishable writings, like Sterne’s 
fragment, have been lost to the world, by the vulgar cuslom 
of cheese and butter mongers, who, instead of disposing of 
their goods on china plates, send them home in waste 
paper. There should be an express act to protect authors 
from such degredation ; and, as we are told, that all things 
are changing for the better, we may hope for the better, 
we may hope for this protectioh from the wisdom of the 
legislature. 





Art VII.—Memorial of M. Carnot, Lieutenant General in the French 
army, Knight of the Order of Saint Louis, Member of the Legion of 
Honor, and of the Institute of France, addressed to his most Chris 
tian Majesty, Louis XVIII. translated from the French M. S, eopy. 
To which is subjoined a sketch of M. Carnot's life, together with 
some remarkable speeches which he made on former occasions, in 
the National Convention and Tribunat. By Lewis Goldsmith ; au- 
thor of the Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte ; Editor of 
Antigallican Monitor, &c. Octavo, pp.56. Hookham. 1814, 


M. Goldsmith, who has always affected to dive into the 
secrets of the French cabinet, offers an apology for publish- 
ing this pamphlet, because, as he thinks proper to say, 
translators and biographers are usually supposed to be of the 
same principles as those whose works-or lives they select for 
publication. - 

To remove, therefore, any suspicion of his own purity, M. 
Goldsmith declares, that he entirely disapproves the leading 
principles, and many assertions contained, in this ey oe 
The reader, he continues, will nevertheless, perceive that it 
contains many doctrines, denominated by Mr. Burke, “ Se- 
ducing Theories,’ which might have been suited to the 
opinions of Frenchmen in 1789 ; but, after France had seen 
noyades fusilades, and portable and permanent guillotines, 
the doctrines so much the admiration of M. Carnot, might 
have been dispensed with. 

This is a very modest apology from M. Goldsmith, 
whose motive, we presume, is really to exhibit the work 


itself to the people of England, that they might not, be 
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led astray by mutilated passages that have occasionally 
appeared in the public papers. 

Carnot is, undoubtedly, a man of no ordinary talents, 
he was foremost in the revolution of France, the colleague 
of Roberspierre : he is a republican still, and would again, 
we fear, gladly see the adoption of doctrines, which, ne- 
vertheless, deluged his country with carnage and devas- 
tation, unprecedented in the annals of republican history. 

But there is something extremely curious relative to 
this pamphlet. 


‘ M. Carnot seems to think that the Republicans in France may 
shortly expect to be prosecuted and presecuted for their opinions ; but 
1 think that the very circumstance of his being at large and unmolested 
after the circulation of his pamphlet, is the best proof of the mildness 
of the present government of France, and the utter improbability of 
his suspicions being ever verified. 

‘ The way the memorial got into circulation is thus related+-M. 
Carnot, in July last, had pnt it into the hands of a printer, who com~ 
municated a proof-sheet to one of the king’s ministers, the court de 
Blaclas. This gentleman desired the director-General of the police, 
M. Beugnot, to see Carnot, and expostulate with him on the im~ 
ae ag of sending forth opinions into the world which he must have 
— rom his own experience to have produced such misery in 

rance, 

‘ M. Beugnot sent for M. Caraot, and communicated to him the 
conversation he had with the king’s minister. Carnot said, ‘ that the 
only motive he had for printing the memorial, which (he said) he 
never intended to offer for sale, was, that the king might read it, as 
he thought that kings seldom read any manuscript works.’—* If that 
is yeur only motive (said M. Beugnot), then I will engage that the 
king should read it in manuscript, and will inform you to merrow if 
his majesty has any objection to its being printed,’ , 

* On the followmg day M. Beugnot informed M. Carnot that his 
majesty had read it, but that he thought it might as well not be prin« 
ted for the present. ‘ In that case (said M. Carnot) it shall remain 
in manuscript.’—Only a few copies in manuscript were circulated 
among M. Carnot’s particular friends, and it is from one of those 
copies that I have made the translation. A short time after, the 
memorial was printed, but in a garbled and mutilated state ; in con® 
sequence of which the author addressed a letter to the Editors of the 


French papers, in which he stated that the memorial was printed 
without his knowledge.’ 


We will make extracts from the memoirs of Carnot, 
subjoined by M. Goldsmith to this translation of his 
pamphlet, that, at all events, our readers may look into 
the heart of the man as well as study his head. Prude- 
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homme, a pupil in his own school, says in his ‘ Crime 
of the Revolution.” The reign of the convention is re- 
markable for a depravity, unknown in the history of other 
nations. We shall seek, in vain, for a people where crime 
was so long exercised, and with so much impunity as in 
France. ‘The thirty tyrants of Athens were mere puppets in 
guilt, compared with the one hundred and fifty conven- 
tionalists of France !” 


* The return of the Bourbons produced in France an universal burst 
of enthnsiasm—they were welcomed with an inexpressible overflowing 
of the heart ; the old Republicans sincerely participated in the com- 
mon joy. Napoleon had oppressed them in particular so very severely. 
All the classes in society had suffered to such a degree, that nota man 
could be found who did not feel a sort of intoxication, and who did not 
deliver himself up to the most consoling hopes ; but the horison did 
not remain long uncovered with clouds, joy continued but for a me- 
ment. Those who returned after such along absence, theught, appa- 
rently, to find France as it was in 1789 ; but the generation was almost 
entirely renewed, the youth of the present day has been brought up in 
other principles : the love of glory above all has struck deep root: it 
has become the most distinguished attribute of the national character. 
Exalted by continual successes for twenty years, it had met with a 
small degree of irritation by a momentary reverse—unfortunately it 
has received adeep wound from the conduct of the new Sovereign. 

* Formerly the Kings of England came to render homage to the 
Kings of France, as to their Sovereigns :—but Louis XVIII. has, on 
thecontrary, declared to the Prince Regent of England, that uuderGop, 
he owed his crown to him: and when his countrymen flew to meet 
him, and in order to decree that crown to him by an unanimons vote 
of the nation, he was instructed to answer, that he did not wish to re- 
ceive it from their hands, that it was the inheritanee of his fathers— 
Then were ourhearts closed—-they were silent. 

‘It is thus that Louis XVIII. was made to begin his part in the midst 
of us by the most violent of all outrages which a sensible and- amiable 

1 However, we havesmate no calculations in our 

r theson of Louis IX. andofHenry IV. We smoothed 

“Phrone for him by shewing our eagerness to adhere to 

the, perhaps, inconsiderate measures of the Provisional Government ; 
in the liveliness of our satisfaction we had spontaneously abandoned 
our conquests, we gave up from our national limits that flourishing 
Belcium, which joined its wishes to our’s for its re-union to France. 
A stroke of the pen sufficed to make us give up those superb countries 
hich all the forces in Europe would not have been able to take from 
us in fen years. » Louis then under the necessity of imitating 
ifre Usurpers, eing able to become kings by the assent of 
the people, mak& Ives Kings by the Grace of God? Did he not 
khow that we have had Napoleon, by the Grace of Gop, and that 1 
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was by the Grace of Gop, that the most powerful have been always, 
aud will be always seen to reign. 

‘ Louis caused himself to be preceded by proclamations, which pro- 
mised an oblivion of the past ; which promised to preserve to each 
man his situation, his honours, his salary. Ia what manner have 
his Counsellors made him keep his promise ? By causing him to 
drive from the Senate all those who might have appeared guilty in his 
eyes, had he not promised to forget every thing, But not an individual 
of those against whom the public opinion was raised—not one of 
those who, by the poison of their flattery to Napoleon, had reduced 
the French to the last degree of debasement. us it appears more 
and more evident, that flattery is the first want of Princes, under 
whatsoever title they may reign. 

‘ In the same manner were excluded, with the most extreme dili- 
gence, those functionaries of a secondary class, whom perhaps an 
excessive love of ae might have led astray. It is true that they 
have not as yet been formally proscribed ; they are not as yet given 
up to the tribunals, but they are pointed out by the very fact of their 
dismissal in their districts, to the animadversion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, 2s being suspected persons, and unworthy of the confidence of 
Government ; they are marked with the seal of reprobation ; and, if 
military men be spared alittle :—if there appear a disposition to par- 
don their victories, which they are content with only marking by the 
2ppellation of impious, the reason may be easily conjectured.—QOh ! 
how many heroic actions are condemned to oblivion, if they be not put 
down to the account of crimes !’ 

‘ The promises of the king should have confidence to all citizens ; 
and notwithstanding this, inquietude hovers over them more and more 
—it hovers over their existence—over their honour—over their pro 
perties. Men are distrustful of the last thought of a man whom pers 
sons have caused already, in so short a time, so often to elude his 
promises. People are desirous to believe that those wrong measures 
do not proceed from himself, but they inflict on that account a wound 
no less deep on the Royal dignity. To pardon is not to forget ;— 
to forget, gains hearts, whilst pardon ulcerates them. If the persons 
of Kings be justly held sacred, ought not their words to be so like~ 
wise, and shew a superiority to all subterfuge ? Is that thesathe loy- 
alty of character which people are pleased always to look upon as the 
most noble appanage of the House of Bourbon ? 

‘ When the power of a King over his people is compared to that 
of a father over his family, the fiction is a happy one ; but it is far, 
very far from the truth. Men speak rather of what ought to be, but 
not of that which can be—still less of what is. A good father does 
not establish odious distineticns among his children. His real qualie 
ty of father inspires him with sentiments which are the inimitable 
work of nature, and cannot belong to a Sovereigu;’who is nothing 
more than a Sovereign. In a word, a father is not vindictive; he 
often pardons after threatening ; but he never punishes after having 
promised to forget, 2D3 
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‘It is impossible to conceal that we experience this difference im 
an acute manner. The return of the Lilies has not produced the 
effect which was expected from them—the fusion of parties is an 
_ Operation which has not been performed : so far from that, parties, 
of which a vestige hardly remained, have been renewed. They look 
at each other—they watch each other—there is no longer either re- 
conciliation or abandonment—false attempts—little meannesses— 
retrogade steps—strange interpretations given to solemn engage- 
ments, have produced distrust and disquietude. The government has 
not employed the means which were at its disposal—it has paralysed 
a part—it has tarned that part against itself, by declaring itself 
against it. 

* Those persons are very culpable, or very blind, who have com- 
menced by detaching from the cause of the prince every thing which 
had borne the name of patriot, that is to say, seven-eighths of the na~ 
tion, and have changed them into a hostile population, in the midst 
of another to whom they have indirectly given a transcendent pre~ 
ference. If you wish to appear at court with some distinction, take 
good care that you do not mention that you were one of the twenty- 
five millions of citizens who defended their country with some degree 
of courage against hostile invasion ; for you will receive for answer 
that ‘ those twenty-five millions of pretended citizens were twenty- 
five millions of rebels ; and that those pretended enemies are, and 
always have been, friends.—But you ought to say, that you have 
had the happiness to have been Chouans, or Vendeans, or deserters, 
or Cossacks, or English, or, fmally, that having remained in 
France, you never solicited a place under the ephemeral governments 
which preceded the restoration, but for the purpose of betraying 
them more conveniently, and hastening their downfall. Then indeed 
will your fidelity be extolled to the skies ; you will receive the ten- 
der congratulations—the decorations—the affeetionate answers of all 
the royal family. 

* Behold, then, that which is termed extinguishing the spirit of 
Party—not to see any where but Frenchmen—brothers who have 
sworn never to call to remembrance their ancient quarrels. But who 
does not see what this leads to? Who does not see we are thus pres 
pared for the debasement of every thing which has taken a part in the 
Revolution—to the abolition of every thing which belongs to liberal 
ideas—to the restoration of national property—to the resurrection of 
all those prejudices which weaken a people. 

* According to the tactique always used in similar cases, only those 
are first attacked who have been the most distinguished, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding successively to others, and finishing, by involving 
in the same proscription, every one who more nearly or more remotely 
took any part whatever in the revolution—to retrogade if possible 
back to the fedal system to the establishment of serfs—to those fine 
days of the Holy Inquisition, the morn of which is commencing te 
dawn again over the provinces of Spain. 
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‘The French Revolution was a composition of heroism and cruelty-- 
of sublime touches and monstrous disorders—But all families which 
remained in France were obliged to take a part more or less active in 
that revolution.—All have made sacrifices more or less affecting—all 
have furnished children for the defence of the country, and that defence 
has been glorious—all were consequently interested, that success might 
crown the enterprise :—The contrary has happened. Then those who 
had shewed themselves in opposition to that Revolution endeavoured 
to make it appear under the most unfavourable aspect. Glorious 
events ate forgotten or disfigured, an affected contempt is turned to- 
wards acts of devotedness which have not been attended with any re- 
sult ; and the cry of indignation is re-echoed against those who may 
have participated in any manner in any thing which has been done. 

* Had any thing remained to us, after so many labours and so many 
victories, we should look upon it as a trophy to which we should be 
happy to attach our recollections. In like manner an eagerness it 
displayed to force the restitution of every conquest which we h ave 
made, for fear that there might remain any traces of that glory which 
Republicans had acquired, because that glory was thought to reflecs 
shame on the opposite party: but this same glory had become our 
idol—it absorbed all the thoughts of the brave spldiers whose wounds 
had obliged them to quit the combat :—all the hopes of our youth who 
were making their first campaigns—An unexpected stroke has brought 
it low : we feel in our hearts a void similar to that which a lover finds 
who has lost the object of his passion :—every thing which he sees, 
every thing which he hears, renews his grief. This sentiment renders 
our existence uncertain and painful ; every one searches to dissimulate 
that wound, which he feels at the bottom of his heart. We regard 
ourselves brought low, notwithstanding 20 years of continual tri- 
umphs, because we have lost one game alone, which unfortunately was 
that of honour, and which made the guide of our destinies. 

‘ But this sickly and disordered state of things cannot remain ; it is 
a degree of blindness much to be deplored, which has seized a party 
almost too small to be perceptible, and which party, admitted to share 
in a glory which nothing can efface, affects to degrade every thing 
which form the national glory, and appears not to have entered into 
the bosom of their mother country, but to debase it, after having for 
so long atime torn it in pieces. But that nation will soon have reco- 
vered from that fit of stupefaction which the sudden appearance of a 
coalition without precedent must have naturally produced in her— 
which coalition can never again be renewed ; she has again resumed 
the sensibility of what her own strength is. Those who were thought 
to have been annihilated, are only dispersed, and should such another 
erusade recommence, the great people (unfortunately up to this very 
day too confident) would most probably know how to profit from their 
experience, to fortify themselves against that unskilfulness and trea- 
chery which delivered them up to the discretion of her enemies. A 
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handful of deserters, who had fallen into oblivion, and who did not 
appear but to gather the fruits of a victory in which they had taken no 
part, which now have no support from that league which conquered 
for them, and who now find themselves thrown into the midst of an 
immense population, imbued with liberal ideas, cannot impose on that 
population for any long time, and it would be an ill calculation on their 
oo to suffer the predominent dispositions of the people to appear. 

e extinction of all parties is the only thing which suits them, and 
which suits every one, 

‘ It is in the constitutional chart that we should search for the come 
mon safety; that contains a guarantee for the safety of us all, upon 
which he can rely—if we do not suffer it to be entrenched upon. But 
it is necessary for this purpose that the truth should reach the ears of 
the sovereign, and that he should not suffer his flatterers to cause him 
to deviate from the dispositions of that fundamental law which is his 
own work. The twochambers must continue to display that character 
which they have already shewn on some occasions, It is indispensably 
necessary that the new elections which are to take place be not the 
fruit of cunning or jntrigue. The true patriots, that is to say, those 
who have fought for their country, constitute every where an immense 
majority; it belongs to them alone to give a good representative body 
to the nation ; they have only to return such citizens as are distins 
guished tor their former probity, the fathers of families, the purchasers 
of national property, men interested in every way to prevent the nation 
from falling into debasement, in order that neither anarchy or despotism 
should again raise their heads. 

‘The military returned to their homes are the depositaries of the na- 
tional glory, and above all, for the preservation of that importunate 
glory, which certain men shew a disposition to tarnish, Let those 
brave men feel sensibly that that glory is at this day not their only 
recompense, but the paladium of whatever liberty remains to us. 

‘ Far from me be the most distant thought which could afford the 
least pretext for new troubles. On the centrary, | complain bitterly 
of those which some men are endeavouring to excite by forming new 
gore it is a certain fact that there were no parties at the time of 
Napoleon's resignation ; it is certain that parties now exist, and it is 
asswiedly not the former republicans who have excited them. It was 
not they who fill the journals with diatribes against themselves ; it was 
not they who caused incendiary writings against the constitutional 
chart to be hawked about, which chart is their guarantee. It was not 
they who counselled his Majesty to elude the accomplishment of such 
promises as were favourable to them, and te fail in his royal word, 
Why, contrary to that word, are distinctions made, and those distine- 
tions marked more sirongly than ever, between those who remained 
attached to the person of the king, and those who remained attached 
to the soil of their country. That distinction was natural so long as 
the oue was in arms against the other, but it ought to have been effaced 
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as soon as the former repassed the sea which separated them, When 
they set their feet again on their natal soil, they then pretend to 
return as conquerors, who were reckoned as nothing in tle crisis which 
has just passed,’ 


M. Carnot was born at Nolay in Burgundy, in 1753 ; 
his father was an advocate ; not rich, but respectable ; he 
placed his son early in the artillery, in which profession 
he made rapid progress. At the commencement of the 
revolution, he was a captain in the service; and, not- 
withstanding he owed his advancement to the Prince de 
Condé, he openly became a violent republican. 


* In September 1791, the department of the Pas de Calais elected 
him a member of the Legislative body. One of his first public 
speeches which he there delivered was for the impeachment of the 
French Princes of the blood, He afterwards proposed substituting 
serjeants for officers, and made a motion that the principle of passive 
obedience to the officers should be erased from the regulations of the 
army. His next motion was, that 300,000 pikes should be manu- 
factured for the purpose of arming the sans culottes. On the 9th of 
June, 1792, he obtained a decree to honor the memory of General 
Theobald Dillon, who was mnrdered at Lisle by his own soldiers. 

* After the 10th of August, Carnot was sent to the army of Marshal 
Luckner,' to notify the abolition of Royalty. he was appointed a 
member of the convention, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
without an appeal to the people. Shortly after that unfortunate 
catastrophe he was sent as one of the representatives of the people to 
the army of the north, where on the field of battle he cashiered Gene~ 
ral Gratien, who had retired before the enemy, and he himself march- 
e:i at the head of his columns. On his return to the convention he was 
appointed a member of that committee of general safety which govern- 
ed in the name of the convention, and was itself governed by Robers- 
pierre, to whom alone the sanguinary measures which characterized 
the reign of terror were afterwards imputed. Then began Carnot’s 
creat influence in military affairs : being master of all the plans which 
were deposited in the public offices since the time of Lows XIV. he 
directed the operations of the French armies, shewed himself ex- 
tremely jealous in this species of glory, and even wanted to claim the 
suecess of the battle of Maubeuge, gained by Jourdan, at which he 
was present as commissioner from the convention. It cannot be dis- 
puted that the plans and instructions he delivered in the name of the 
committee of public safety, contributed to the victories of the French. 
tn the lst of April, 1794, he caused the executive council to be 
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abolished, which was succeeded by twelve acting commissioners : of 
the 5th of May following he was chosen president of the convention. 

* Carnot has been reproached with signing all those sanguinary 
decrees with Roherspierre and others, which brought so much misery 
on France, although he occupied himself in the committees of public 
and general safety, principally with military affairs, nay even some 
of the most atrocious official letters were signed by him, Billuad de 
Varennes and Barrere, to which Roberspierre’s name is not affixed : 
the following one addressed to Joseph le Bon, the pro-Consul, at 
Arras, deserves to be particularly noticed. It is dated 16td Nov. 
1793, and is extracted from the Moniteur.—‘ Dear colleague,—you are 
to take the most energetic measures, which the public safety require. 
Continue in your revolutionary attitude—The amnesty which was pro- 
elaimed by the deceitful constitution of 1791, is a crime which eannot 
be palliated by others, Delinquencies against a republic are not to be 
forgiven—they are expiated by the sword, Cause the travelling ex- 
pences of the denunciators to be discharged by the treasury ; they have 
deserved well of their country. Shake fire and sword over the heads 
of traitors. Always march on this revolutionary line which you boldly 
trace out: the committee applaud your labours. All those measures 
are not only permitted to you, but commanded by your mission.’ 

* The violent measures adopted at Orange, in the department of 
Vaucluse, are particularly ascribed to Carnot. When Roberspierre 
fell, Carnot continued in the committes, and he then accused 
Carrier and Turreau with their sanguinary conduct in La Vendee. 
In a report which he made to the convention, on the 2d of Jan. 1795, 
respecting the successes of the French army in Flanders and Holland, 
Carnot endeavoured to revive the decree of Roberspierre, that no 
quarter should be given to the English. This motion excited mu- 
murs, and Tallien accused him of aping Barrere. When the latter 
was, in his turn, accused by the convention jointly with Collot 
D'Herbois and Billaud de Varennes, as accomplices in Roberspierre’s 
cruelties, and were ultimately sentenced to be deported to Cayenne : 
an exception was made in favour of Robert Lindet and Carnot ; of the 
Jatter it was said, by Bourdon de L’Oise, ‘ that he was the man whe 
organized victory,’ yet Carnot was not much inclined to be exempted 
from the charges in which Barrere and the others were implicated, 


Such was the conduct, such the principles of a man emi- 
nently gifted with talent to embellish pernicious counsel, and 
to gild dangerous example ; he, however, decidedly possesses 
one merit, that of consistency. 

The following extract from a speech he made in the Tri- 
bunat, in the 10th Foreal, 1804, is strongly characterestic of 
his principles. 
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* Behold (said he) into what an abyss they wish to drag you! 
By directing against you the double accusation, the dilemma of 
barbarity or of weakness, they wish to bring you to agree that you 
were all the accomplices of Roberspierre—the one party by cruelty, 
the other by cowardice; but citizens, it is only the abbettors of 
the system of debasement, or of the absolute dissolution of the na- 
tional representation, who either do not know how, or do not wish 
to answer such pitifuy arguments. I myself, citizens, declare, that 
on every occasion you have done that which you ought to do—that 
you could not have followed a different line, without overturning 
the basis of the democracy to which you have sworn. Citizens, 
we are in this place discussing principles—we are considering of 
the manner of avenging the national representation, for the out- 
rages which are perpetually committed against it on pretence of 
excusing it. 

* You are the delegates of a free people: that people have not 
stripped themselves of their rights for you; it is on the contrary 
for preserving them that they have sent you hither. You are not 
here for the purpose of giving them laws, but to frame, declare, 
and promulgate those which are the expression of their own will. 
You have received a tacit but imperative mandate, not from your 
respective departments—by no means from any one section of the 
people—but from the whole collective people; it is their will 
which makes the law, not yours: the declaration of rights has 
expressly told you so: it tells you that the law is the expression of 
the general will. Your manner of seeing things, even though it 
should have been better, cannot be substituted in place of that of 
the people ; and it is not your own proper opinion which you can 
here express,” but that of your constituents, that is to say, that 
which you, in your own consciences, believe to be not the best in 
itself, but that of the majority of Frenchmen. If you believe that 
the majority is in an error, enlighten them. But should they 
obstinately persevere in wishing that which even in your opi- 
nion might be against your interesés, you ought either to resign or 
vote as they expect. Such is the irrefragable principle of a re- 
presentative democracy; otherwise, citizens, we must renounce 
the popular government; it would be necessary to declare that 
we are under an aristocratical regime, and that we thought it 
would be better to substitute the will of seven hundred individuals 
chosen by the people, in place of the will of the people them~- 
selves. 

‘The people may sometimes deceive themselves but they are 
never to be considered as guilty—for they would be so against 
themselves—and besides, citizens, we are not to believe that that 
sort of instinct—that feeling received from nature, is less certain 
than our reasoning; experience is not often in favour of specula- 
tive truths, 
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* * Now citizens, those decrees with which they appear to reproach 
you—those contradictory laws which it was necessary to repeal, 
was it you that have enaeted them? Then would you have been 
culpable ; or supposing that you have yielded to what you con~ 
ceived to be the general will, when you voted the law of the 
Maximum for instance, or any other, the question was not to 
know whether you merchants or you philosophers found this a 
bad law, but if the people wished it or not, You believed that 
they desired to have it, and it was your duty to believe it, after 
the multitude of petitions which were presented to you on tha 
subject: you have decreed it—you have done your duty. How- 
ever you have not ceased in your discussions to discover its faults ; 
the people themselves have ascertained them.—You have repealed the 
law—you have still done your duty. 

** Those apparent contradictions—far from imputing to you a 
wrong, prove on the contrary your steadiness in the line which 
is traced out to you by the declaration of rights and the principle 
of representative democracy. 

** How great then must be that blindness or that fatal frenzy 
which serves the designs of Aristrocracy and Royalism so very ably 
to desire that the convention should appear guilty in the eyes of 
the people, of self accusation, and self disparagement—that people 
whom they (the convention) have represented as they ought—whom 
they have constantly served with zeal and dignity. Would you wish 
to call on them to gather the fruits of the numerous sacrifices which 
they have made? Lay aside your dissentions—adjourn your quarrels, 
and give them a government, for you have none. It is necessary for 
ou to say, citizens, the apprehension of an extravagant responsibility 
as caused its dissolution.’ 

* He from that period was no longer employed in either of the 
Committees, but retained his seat as member of the Convention. 
When the directory was established in 1795, Carnot was made 
one of its body, and for some time retained a considerabe share 
of influence; but he let Barras take from him the port-folio of 
war, and from that time became his secret enemy. In 1797 a 
party having been formed in the councils against the directory, 
he sought to make use of it to overthrow his adversary; this 
perty which had other views, was not his dupe; but he was him- 
self tricked by Larevelliere, who by Barras’s direction, seemed 
for avery short time willing to aid him, but afterward suddenly 
joined his enemies, who then involved him in the proseription of 
the 4ih- of September, 1797. It was singular enough to see 
Carnet, an inflexible Jacobin, and a man who voted for the 
death of his king, accused of favouring a counter revolation in 
sapport of the Bourbens. He, however, avoided being banished 
to Cayenne by escaping to Germany, where he published a work 
explanator, of his conduct. In this pamplet which is entitled 
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* An Answer to Bailleul,’ Carnot shews himself as weil provided 
with reasons, when he attacks his accomplices, as weak when 
he pretends to justify himself. Heconcludes by declaring, that ‘he 
is still the irreconcileable foe to kings;? a declaration not a little 
remarkable, when it is remembered that Carnot printed his book 
under the protection of the kings who have afforded him an is 
Jum against the rage of the demagogues. A short time after ke 
published a supplement to this work, which contains personalities 
atill more violent. These memoirs re-printed at Paris in 1799, 
were read there with eagerness by the enemies of the directory, 
which then governed; it then issued an order for the apprehension 
of the printers; but the blow was struck, and Carnot, by pub. 
lishing the crimes of his former colleagues, contributed to their 
downfall, which soon after happened on the 18th of June, 1799, 
After the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, Carnot was recalled 
to France, and appointed Inspector of the reviews, in Fe * 
1800: andon the 2d of April, war-minister, which place he did 
did not keep long, but resigned, on account of a disugreement 
between him and Buonaparte, although it is well known that the 
plan of crossing Mount St. Bernard, which led to the battle of 
Marengo, was planned by Carnot. He then withdrew into the 
bosom of his family, and was called to the Tribunat on the te 
of March, 1802. He there shewed the’ same inflexibility of prin. 
ciple by which he was always distinguished: he frequently alone 
opposed the government, and voted against the consulate for life; 
and when it was proposed to confer the imperial dignity on Buona- 
parte, Carnot delivered the followimg speech againstitin the Tribya. 
nat, onthe 10th Floreal, 1104. 

** Among the public speakers who have preceeded me, and all 
of whom have supported the motion of our colleague Curee, many 
have anticipated the objections which might be made against it, 
and have answered them with as much force of talent as powers 
of persuasion: they have given an example of a mederation 
which | shall endeavour to imitate, by proposing other observa. 
tions which appear to me to have escaped them; and as for those 
who shall attribute personal motives to me because [ opposed their 
opinions—motives altogether unworthy the character of a man 
entirely devoted to his country, | shall consign over to them, as a 
full answer, the most scrupulous examination of my political con- 
duct since the commencement of the revolution, and that of my 
private life.’ 

‘* Tam far from wishing to diminish the praises bestowed on the 
first consul: were we indebted to Buonaparte but for the civil 
code alone his name should deserve to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. But whatever services a citizen may have been able 
to render to posterity, reason dpposes limits to the national 
gratitude. If a citizen has restored public liberty—if he hae 
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accomplished the preservation of his country, shall the reeompencé 
which shall be offered him be the sacrifiee of this very same 
liberty ? 

** From the moment that it was proposed tothe people of France 
to vote upon the question of the consulate for life, every one 
could easily judge that there existed a latent design, and foresee an 
ulterior object. 

**] voted at the time against the consulate for life; I shall now 
vote against the establishment of monarchy, as l think my qua- 
hty of Tribune obliges me to do; but it shall always be with the 
necessary caution not to rouse the spirit of party—it shall be with- 
out personalities—without any other passion than that for the public 
oak, and also acting consistently with myself in the defence of 
the popular cause. 

** Falways professed submission tothe existing laws, even when 
they displeased me most: more than once I have been the victim 
of my devotedness to them, and I shall not at this day pursue a 
eoutrary course. [| declare therefore at the very outset that, 
though I am combating the proposition before us, the moment 
a new order of things shall be established—that it shall have re- 
ceived the approbation of the general mass of the citizens, I shall 
be the first to conform all my actions to it—to give to the su- 
— authority of all the marks of deference which the constitutional 

eirachy will demand. Mayevery member of the great society be 
able to put forth vows equally sincere, and equally disinterested as my 
own. 

** Ishall by no means enter into the discussion as to the prefer- 
ence which in general such or such a system may obtain over 
such or such another. Volumes without number are extant upon 
this subject. 1 shail confine myself to examine in very few words 
and in the most simple terms, the very particular case in which 
circumstances have placed us. 

** All the arguments offered to us, up to this very day, for the 
re-establishment of Monarchy in France, are reduced te the 
assertion that without it there exists no way of assuring the stabi- 
lity of the government aad the public safety—of escaping from 
imtestine discord, and of uniting against foreign enemies :—that 
the republician system has been tried in vain in all possible ways— 
that anarchy has been the only result of such great efforts—a re- 
volution prolonged and continually revived—the perpetual fear 
of new disorders, and consequently a universal and profound 
desire of seeing the Hereditary government re-established—chang- 
ing the dynasty alone. It is to these points that I am to answer. 

** I shall observe, in the first place, that when a government is 
vested in one man, it is by no means an assured pledge of stability 
and tranquillity. The duration of the Roman Empire was not longer 
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than that of the republic had been. The internal troubles of the 
empire were also greater and crimes more multiplied. The re- 
publican pride and heroism—its masculine virtues were replaced 
‘by vanity the most ridiculous, by adulation the most vile, cupidity 
the most unbridled—the most absolute carelessness as to the national 
prosperity. What remedy did the hereditary quality ef the throne 
afford ? Was it not regarded as the lawful inheritance of the 
house of Augustus ? Was not Dometian the son of Vespasian—a 
Caligula, the son of Germanicus—a Camillus, the son of Marcus 
Aurelius ? 

‘+ In France, it is true that the late dynasty was upheld for eight 
hundred years, but were the people the less tormented on that 
account ? What intestine disorders—what foreign wars were under- 
taken upon the pretence of the rights of succession which the alliances 
of that dynasty with foreign powers give rise to! From the moment 
that an entire nation espouses the interests of one family, it is obliged 
to interfere in numerous events which otherwise would have been of 
the most perfect indifference. 

* * We could not, it is true, establish a republican regime though 
we have attempted it under different forms, more or less democratic 
—but it is necessary to observe that of all the constitutions which 
have been successively tried without success, there is not one that 
has not been produced in the midst of factions, and which were 
not the offspring of circumstances as imperious as fugitive. Here 
_ then are the reasons why they all have been defective. But since 
the 18th Brumaire we have an epoch perhaps unique in the annals 
of the world, to provide a harbour against a storm—to establish 
liberty on solid bases, approved by experience and reason.—A fter 
the peace of Amiens, Buonaparte might have chosen between 
the republician and movnarchical system—he might have done 
every thing he wished, he would not have met with the slightest 
Opposition. 

* * The depot of our liberty was intrusted to him ; had he fulfilled 
the expectations of the nation which had judged him alone capable 
ef resolving the grand problem of public liberty in all its extended 
bearings, he would have covered himself with matchless glory— 
It is true that before the 18th Brumaire the state was falling mto 
dissolution, and that absolute power has drawn it from the bank 
of the abyss: but what conclusion is to be drawn from that ? That 
whieh every one knows—that political bodies are subject to mala- 
dies which cannot be cured but by violent remedies; that a mo- 
mentary dictatorshiy is sometimes necessary for the preservation 
of liberty. The Romans, who are so jealous of it, had notwith- 
standing, acknowledged this supreme power at intervals: but are 
we, because a violent remedy has saved the patient's life, to be al- 
ways administering violent remedies? ‘The Fudii, the Cincinnati 
and the Camilli, saved Roman liberty by absolute power but they 
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did so because they divested themselves of thafpower as soon as 
possible—they would have destroyed liberty by the very act had 
they attempted to retain this power. Caesar was the first who 
wished to keep it—he was its victim, but liberty was annihilated 
for ever. Thus every thing which to thig day has been said on 
absolute power, proves merely the necessity of a momentary dic- 
tatorship in the crisis of the state, but not that of a permanent and 
immoveable power.’ 

* It is by no means from the nature of their government that great 
Republics are deficent in stability: the reason is, that being un- 
provided against internal storms, it is always violence which presides 
at their establishment. One alone was the work of philosophy, or- 
ganised in a calm, and this. republic subsists full of wisdom and vi- 
gour.—It is the establishment of north America which present the 
phenomenon, and every day their prosperity recetves additions which 
astonish the other nations; thus it has been reserved for the new 
world to instruct the old, that nations may subsist im peace under a 
regime of liberty and equality. Yes, } presume to lay it down as a 
principle, that when an order of things can be established without 
being under any apprehension of the influence of faction, which 
thing the first consul ght have accomplished, particularly after the 
peace of Amiens, and which he has it still in bis power to do—it is 
easier to form a republic without anarchy than a Monarchy. without 
despotism—for how can we conceive a limitation which is not illusory, 
in a government, the head of which holds the entire executive force 
in his hands, and has all employments to bestow. Men speak of in- 
stitutions which they say are calculated to produce this effect ; but 
before the establishment of Monarchy is proposed, should not those 
who propose it have been able to convince themselves previously, and 
also be able to demonstrate to those who are to vote on the question 
that such institutions are in the order of possible things—that they are 
not such metaphysical abstractions as are objected to the contrary 
system ? So far as we have gone nothing has been invented to mo- 
derate the supreme power, such as is termed intermediary or privi- 
leged bodies. But 1s not the remedy worse than the disease? For 
absolute power only takes away liberty, while the institution of pri- 
vileged orders takes away at once both liberty and equality ; and al- 
though, even in the first days of our monarchy, the great dignita- 
ries were only personal, it is very well known that they always ended 
in the same manner as the great fiefs in becoming hereditary. With- 
out doubt there would not be any room for hesitation in the choice 
if an hereditary chief, were it necessary for us to have one. It would 
be absurd to compare with the first consul the pretensions of a family 
fallen into just contempt, and whose sanguinary and vindictive dis- 
positions are but too well known.—The recal of the house of Bourbon 
would renew the frightful scenes of the revolution, and prescription 
would be most assuredly extended to the property, as well as to the 
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persons of almost the entire of the citizens ; but the exclusion of 
that dynasty does not draw along with it the necessity of a mew one, 
Are there men who hope to hasten the happy epoch of a general 
peace by elevating a new dynasty to the throne? Would not that be 
rather a new obstacle Have we commenced by obtaining assurance 
that the other great powers of Europe will adhere to this new title ? 
And if they do not consent to it, shall we take up arms to force 
them—or, after having lowered the title of Consul with respect to 
foreign powers, whilst he is Emperor with respect to Frenchmen 
alone ? 

‘ It is necessary to state that Carnot was the only member of 
the tribunate which voted against conferring the imperial dignity on 
BUONAPARTE. 

* In 1806, when the tribunat was suppressed, CARNOT again re- 
tired into private life, and soon after published a work on Geometry. 
He is not arich man, his only property consists in a small landed 
estate near Dunkirk. It is well known that he did not enrich him. 
self by the revolution. He remained in obscurity from that time till 
last January, when the Allies entered France, and Carnot being not 
quite at his ease respecting his fate, should the Bourbons be re-es- 
tablished, offered his services to Buonaparte, as appears by the fol- 
lowing letter which he addressed to him, and which was originally 
published in the Antigallican Monitor on Sunday the 20th of Sep- 
tember last. 

To his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon. 
Paris, Jan, 24, 1814, 

* Sire,—So long as success crowned your enterprises, I abstained 
from offering such services to your Imperial and Royal Majesty, as 
might not perhaps have been agreeable to you. Now that bad fortune 
puts your firmness to the grand test, I no longer hesitate to offer your 
Majesty the feeble means which I still possess, Trifling, indeed, 
are the efforts of a man who has passed his sixtieth year; but I think 
that the example of an old soldier, whose patriotic sentiments are 
well known, may really round your eagles many persons who have not 
yet made up tneir minds to what party to attach themselves, and 
who may allow themselves to be led away by a notion, that to serve 
their country would be to abandon it—Those are not my sentiments, 
however I have differed with you as to the titles which you have 
assumed, and however I opposed your wishes in giving to France a 
regal government, yet now that our common country is threatened 
by a foreign invasion, as well as that of having the old dynasty forced 
upon us, a dynasty which almost every Frenchman had sworn to 
renounce, the restoration of which can only subject our country to all 
the horrors of discord and persecution, f cakerdy wait the op 
tunity, to shew you and my countrymen, that I have determined to 
fight for, and die in a cause which I always have, and always shall 
consider a just cause that was the establishment of a republic im 
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France. Millions of Frenchmen have moistened it with their blood.. 
The manes of all those brave warriors who have died on the field of 
honor cal] aloud for every Frenchman to defend his country against 
foreign invaders, and against the Bourbons. 
* There is still time, Sire, for you to conquer a glorious peace, and 
%o act in such a manner as to acquire the love of the great nation. 
I am, Xe. (Signed) CARNOT. 


* In coussquence of the above letter he was appointed to the com- 
mand of Antwerp, which town he defended with much bravery, 
although repeatedly attacked and summoned to surrender, nor 
would he give up the city, even after the provisional government 
was established in France, till he received the order direct front 
Louis XVIII. On the 18th of April last he published the follow- 
ing proclamation at Antwerp. ‘ We the governor, generals, 
&e. Ke. both of the army and navy of Antwerp, adhere without 
restriction to the acts of the senate, of the legislative body, and 
provisional government of the Ist, 2d, and 3d, inst. and swear to 
preserve and defend this place to the last extremity, in the name of 
Louis XVIII.’ 

* When Carnot returned to Paris, he had an audience of the 
French king, and it is reported that his majesty wished to continue 
to employ him in the army, but that he declined.—A few months 
after he wrote the ‘“* Memorial” addressed to his Majesty, the 
translation of which is now before the public. 

* In justice to M. Carnot it is proper to add, that he has always 
maintained a character for incorruptibility as well as consistency. 
The former part of the character is justly deserved; but adhering 
to a system replete with error and crime, may be justly termed ob- 
stinate perversity rather than consistency. 

* As the Spectator observes, that people are generally desirous of 
knowing something of the person of the author whose work they read, 
the writetT of these memoirs can, from personal knowledge, gratify 
public curiosity in this respect, by informing them that M. Carnot is 
of the middle size, regular features and expressive countenance---very 
pale, cold in his manner, and slovenly in his dress. He has not at all 
the appearance of a military man. 

* It is very singular that though M. Carnot is a staunch republican, 
the author of this memoir has often heard him say, that he loved a 
republic, but hated republicans.’ 


We have been desirous to shew equally the author and his 
work to our readers, but in so doing, we fear we shall, most 
probably, greatly excite the public curiosity to a perusal of 
his dangerous m-moir. 

The French people, naturally frivolous, have changed 
principles with times; and, with as much facility as they 
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ehange their morning and their evening dress. The king is 
surrounded by these camelions, and policy invests them with 
his confidence. Carnot, alone, stands firm, and, perhaps, 
dignified, in his opinions: for, however, we may lament his 
sentiments, we must admire his persevering uniformity. Se- 
veral inflammatory pamphlets, have appeared in Paris, since 
the restoration of the Bourbons ; and these, among discon- 
tented minds, will always find partizans. But we had occa- 
sion to review a pamphlet in our number for July last, en- 
titled “ Reflections of a French Constitutional Royalist,” 
which we perused with pleasure. It contained a manly 
appeal against a number of specific articles in the new 
ordinance of reform; and, although very strongly written, 
its tendency is to the improvement of the public good, by 
counsel; not by the sword 

* Vivent les Bourbons !’ 





———> 


Arr. VIII.—Observations on those Diseases of Females, which are 
attended by discharges, illustrated by copper plates of the diseases, 
&c. by Charles Mansfield Clarke, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; Surgeon to the Queen’s Lying-in-Hospital, and Lecturer 
- Midwifery in London. Octavo, Pp. 304. Longman and Co, 

804. 


On a subject so involved in delicacy, we are compelled to 
be very brief; but when we contemplate the importance of 
the treatise before us, we have to express our admiration, 
that explanations so long coveted by the medical profession, 
should have been undertaken by a gentleman so perfectly 
competent to their illustration. 

Since the days of the celebrated Astrice, no professional 
writer has attempted to arrange a new classification of female 
diseases. Hitherto, modern lucubrations have been little 
more than the theory of Astrice, divested of prolixity of dis- 
cussion, and the tediousness of the formalz, equally complex 
end superfluous. Notwithstanding, therefore, the writings 
of Astrice have been valucd as the labours of a man of pro- 
found learning, of an inquisitive searcher into the secrets of 
nature, of an accurate anatomist, and of an eminent physi- 
cian. Still, the medical professional has greatly desired to 
possess a new system ; and, that desire has been retarded by 
the difficulty of discovering an arrangement on diseases, so 
Rumerous and dissimilar—so various as to cause, and so 
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different as to effect. But these obstacles are removed by 
our author, whose opportunities of attending these diseases, 
throughout their various symptoms have been almost unpre- 
cedented. 

He tells us, that observing the very general and careless 
manner in which female diseases are sometimes treated, he 
has been induced to attempt to illustrate them by a plain un- 
adorned history of their nature and symptoms; and to point 
out what appears to be the best mode of treatment. 

In this work, the student will not be terrified by a view of 
hypothetical reasoning beyond the claims of absolute neces- 
sity. Mr. Clarke, professes to have confined himself to 
facts, and to the simple narrative of them, he has no new 
thing to offer : no new medicine to propose, the virtues of 
which he is desirous of establishing ; but he is actuated to 
this laudable exertion, by a hope that his observations may 
prove useful to diffusing information -— the subject of 
them, as in mitigating the sufferings of human nature, by 


demonstrating the impropriety of designating diseases by 
names which do not convey a true idea of their character ; 
and by pointing out the dangerous consequences of treat- 
ing symptoms instead of diseases. 


In his introductory remarks, Mr. Clarke very justly ob- 
serves, that, upon almost all other subjects connected with 
medicine, information may be obtained from a variety of 
sources; bui, that, upon the subject of female diseases, 
many systems of physic and surgery, otherwise of deserved- 
ly high estimation are entirely without information, and 
are often more apt to mislead than to instruct. Our author 
consequently announces, that, he aims to give a history of 
female diseases; to describe with accuracy their symptoms, 
to shew by means of engravings the alteration of structure 
which the parts undergo ; and. thereby, to familiarize the 
mind to them, so that when diseases are met with, they may 
be known and distinguished, and to point out the mode of 
treating them. 

This volume contains only the first part of the prepared 
work. The field is very extensive; it embraces a complete 
system—a system which science, unaided by experience, 
would be inadequate to arrange; but we are well aware that 
Mr. Clarke’s professional avocations have afforded him all 
the practical knowledge essential to the due performances of 
the important work he has thus undertaken. We, therefore, 
look forward confidently to the completion of a work promi- 
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sing, in its first stage, to become a modern, improved, and 
juminous elueidation of one of the most important branches of 
medical science ; and we conclude by pronouncing, that a 
more rational or a more simple method of treating these dis- 
eases could not have been offered to the profession. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Ar®. 9.— Does Faith ensure good Works ? an Answer in the Ne- 
gative. By the Rev. James Beresford, Rector of Kibworth, Lei- 
cestershire, late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Octavo. Pp, 43. 
Hatchard. 1814. 


WE believe, that pulpit eloquence has laboured, from the beginning 
of time to the present hour, to impress on the Christian mind, a doc- 
trine decidedly at variance with the text before us. 

But, this discourse is rather a logical than a scriptural argument. 
The reverend author assumes, for his data, that worps are THINGS ; 
and, under this conviction, proceeds to examine certain words, which, 
however they may be, regarded as merely notional or opiniative, he 
contends, are contributory to real consequences, the most alarming 
that ever came from error. 

From this description of words, he limits himself to the present 
consideration of Farrn and Wo rks, 

‘ With respect to Faith, which as the proper source of works, 
demands precedence in our investigation,—the only methods by whicl 
this, or any other term, can be made to confess its own meaning, are, 
first, by the citation of certain remarkable passages, in which it is 
found—and, secondly, by the opposite adduction of other passages, 
which taken in just and fair connexion with the former, do, virtually, 
become its context. 

‘ By the use of these two methods, it is my present design to diseo~ 
cover, that violence has been practised upon the scriptural word 
Faith, by any who have undertaken to expound it. In quoting from 
the apostolical Epistles, I shall, with only one exception, restrict my- 
self to a selection from those of St. Paul; and on this I have deter. 
mined, expressly because it is upon Ais writings that what I have to 
consider as the spurious, or perverted sense of the word in question, 
will be found to lean. Let me further observe, that, in making this 
selection, I shall diligently look for such passages, among others, 
as have the strongest appearance of hostility to my own opinions; so 
that, whatever may be the ultimate success of my reasonings, | shall 
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here, at least, be admitted, even by those who may reject those reas 
sonings, to have dealt like a fair antagonist. 

*1 will begin, by stating what J deem to be the erroneous understand- 
ing of the word Faith. To certain apprehensions, then, Faith is 
such a belief in Jesus Christ, and all that he has said, and done, and 
suffered for mankind, as absolutely necessitates the performance (I 
say not, the wnerring performance) of all duties, moral, aud religious, 
—and therefore altogether precludes the necessity of dwelling, in a 
Christian discourse, either upon the duties themselves, or upon the 
sins which are their opposites. This Faith is represented as being 
wholly the spontaneous gift of divine grace, and moreover, as implying 
such a full and absolute reliance on the substituted satisfaction of 
Christ, as includes a denial that our own good actions in the present 
life, are, in a degree whatsoever, the meritorious objects of final 
reward ; although it is, at the same time, decided, (I enquire not, how 
reasonably) that our evil actions are tru/y the meritorious objects of 
final puntshment. 

* All this is asserted,—and all this I deny.’ 

We are taught, from infancy, that al! religious principles are 
founded in faith; without faith we cannot receive the word of God, or 
be influenced by the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, both of whiclr 
surpass our understanding. 

If we believe that Jesus Christ were the Son of God---that he died 
for our sins, and rose again for our justification---such belief must be 
founded in faith, which is the basis of all religion, 

But, continues cur author, are all men, or any men, found to be 
such grateful, resolute, reasonable beings, that the naked acknow- 
ledgment of this truth, and even the frequent agitation of it in their 
mind, independeutly of all moral supports, and of all appeals, either 
to the understanding. or to the feelings, are enough to set the reprobate 
in a right course, and to constrain his unremitting perseverance in it, 
If the principle can achieve such wonders as these, it can be only, by 
orerpowering that free agency of man, by his good or evil manage~ 
ment of which, he shall finally stand or fall. 

Faith and grace are, therefore, by this doctrine, nothing more than 
incitements to good works: and, it is by the latter, alone, that we 
may make ourselves acceptable to God. 

St, Paul, in his epistles, continues our author, expressly exhorts 
those, to whom he is writing, to good works. 

** Wherefore,’ says he, * Wherefore,—let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pati- 
ence the race that is set before us.’ To the same effect is all the re- 
maining part of the chapter, which concludes, as if in reference to its 
opening, with these. words :—* Wherefore,—we receiving a kingdom 
which canuot be moved,—let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably, with reverence, and godly fear; for God is a consu- 
ming fire,’ 

‘I the more willingly produce this latter passage, as I can show that 
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{t includes, within the compass of a single sentence, the whole scheme 
of genuine Christiansty,—composed, as that scheme is, of Faith, 
of Works, and of future punishments and rewards :—I will show, that 
the passage before us defines the immediate objects of those rewards 
and punishments, to be our MWorks,—as well as that it presents us 
with the Apostle’s own account of the respective nature and offices of 
Faith, and Works ; and, lastly, that it contains his direct authority for 
inculeating moral performances—thus denying, by implication, that 
Faith includes them. In this text, therefore, the whole subject of our 
inquiry, in all its branches, is brought before us. First, I says 
we have here the plain promise of rewards, contained in the expres- 
sion, ‘receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved ;’ which king- 
dom, as we learn from what immediately follows, is to be obtained by 
* serving God acceptably.’ Secondly, it is prescribed to us to ‘ have 
grace;’ and this grace, as we are elsewhere told by the same Apostle, 
(Ephes. ii. 5.) is to be obtained by Fuith: By grace ye are saved 
through Faith.” St. Paul’s injunction, therefore, to “ have grace,” 
is constructively, an injunction to have Faith: now, what we are 
directed to ‘have,’ or procure, can never, as already said, be a pure 
gratuity from God. Thirdly, Good Works are distinctly enjoined 
upon us; for we are here informed, that the very reason why we are 
to have grace, is, ‘that we may serve God acceptably, and with 
godly fear ;’ the ground of this fear being pointed out in the very next 
words, ‘for, our God is a consuming fire.’ Accordingly, note well, 
that, althongh grace is here said to be the instrument ‘ whereby” we 
may ‘serve God acceptably,’ it cannot possibly be a forcing instru- 
ment; for then conld there be no room for the connected warning, to 
‘fear God, as a consuming fire’ Fourthly, therefore, the divine 
punnishments are threatened, in this last tremendous phrase, upon 
those who do not serve God acceptably ; that is, whv do not perform 
Good Works. 

* What is the whole result of the passage? That we are to seck for 
Faith and Grace, as the means whereby we may be excited to perform 
those good, and avoid those evil, Works, which will respectively, be the 
direct objerts of rewards and punishments, at the last ; and the former 
of which are, therefore, here incudcated. Yet this is that very com- 
bination of doctrines, which he, who thus delivers them, is produced 
as the main authority for rejecting.’ : 

We do not enter into this controversy. Good faith naturally pro- 
duces good works; and good works naturally result from good 

aith. 
f This discourse, profoundly argumentative, and illustrated by fre- 
quent quotations from the Scriptures, concludes thus : 

‘ I have now submitted to the reader my best thoughts upon a 
question, important beyond all other things that are called impor- 
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tant: for the question is—which, of two directly opposite doctrines, 
is that which Christ himself has proclaimed to us, as the certain and 
only guide to salvation ?—On such a point as this, to determine 
falsely, with those records open before us which enable the weakest 
of us to determine truly, were to reject that offer of everlasting bliss 
in heaven, which was brought from the throne of him who made us, 
by the hand of him who saved us. 

* I will only express, at the conclusion, my earnest hope, that, 
in consonance with the foregoing proofs and arguments, every chris- 
tian Minister may embrace, with myself, the following summary 
rules, respecting the main subject of our inquiry, viz.—that faith 
is to he represented to our hearers, as an influential, bat not as a 
compelling principle—that, as this principle may be theoretically 
taken into the mind, without terminating in correspondent practices, 
those practices are, therefore, to be distinctly enforced—that true 
faith is utterly incompatible with disobedience to the possitive com- 
mands, and departure from the imitable habits, of its divine Object 
—that the only genuiue effect of faith upon the minds of christians, 
is that of leading them to shew their love and reverence for their Sa- 
viour, after the manner which he has, himself, ordained—and that 
this is,—not by indulging in idle and Mlusory dreams of faith, as 
of a spiritual charm, that will work salvation for us, of itself; but, 
first, by imploring of the divine person in whom our faith is lodged, 
that he would ‘ stablish, strengthen, settle us’ in our possession 
of it ;—secondly, by offering up our humble supplications to Him, 
* without whom nothing is pure, nothing is holy,’ that he would con- 
tinnally grant unto us the blessing of his grace, in aid of our weak 
and frail endeavours to do his will ;—and, lastly, by applying our 
hearts to wisdom, and our hands, to exertion—or, in language more 
solemnly to the purpose, by ‘ working out our own salvation, with 
fear and trembling. For the same inspired pen which has written, 
ef God, that he is ‘ rich in mercy,’ has written of him, also, that 
He is , ‘ a consuming fire.’ 





Anrt.10.---A few Reflections on passing Events. Glory to God in 
the Highest! On Earth Peace. Good wil! towards Men! Octavo, 
Pp. 22. Is. Hatchard, 1814, 


Tuts is one of the many well written discourses, that have been de- 
livered from the pulpit on the sudden restoration of peace; teaching 
us, that this grand blessing will always fill an awful page in history, 
as commemorative of the hand of the Almighty; insomuch, that even 
those least accustomed to the great disposer of all events, cannot for- 
bear attributing to his influence, and not to the councils of men, events 
beyond all human calculation ! 
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Art. 11.---A Candid and impartial Inquiry into the present State of 
Methodist Societies in Freland, wherein several important Points, 
relative to their doctrines and discipline, are discussed. Bv a 
Member of the Society, Octavo, Pp. 428. Append. p. 59. 
Cummins, 1814. 


Tue rapid increase of Methodism throughout this vast metropolis, 
is alarmingly visible to all. It is not possible to pass the suburbs, 
without meeting with new chapels, erecting, or erected; and this 
principle of religion appears to promise an almost universal wor- 


shi 
fo the work before us, is the following statement of the numbers, 
composing the Methodist Societies over the whole world, with a view 
of the recent increase in the British dominions. 
In 1812. In 1813. 
Great Britain ............ 155,124 160,003 
Breland ..ccccscccscesese 24,800 20,770 
West Indies. ....-...+. 13,042 15,220 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 12,25 1,522 


197,214 207,515 
PONE i's doe Sites dddddvdicvetdrdres 100 
Gibraltar ....... de 87 
Sierra Leone............ : 96 
TS Si i viccdtccvec = ve 216,000 


423,798 
We are not desirous to prose over this elaborate work. It lias 
been written, we dare believe, by a very worthy man; but as we 
lament, rather than cherish, the propagation of his doctrine, we 
leave it to those, who are enthusiasts in his faith, to be admirers of 
his works, 





Art. 12.—A Treatise on the second Chapter of the Prophet Daniel ; 
together with Thoughts and Reflections on some other Parts of the 
Sacred Writings, tending to show that Great Britain is the King- 
dom which Daniel declares that the great God of Heaven will set 
up, and that it is the Kingdom of God. By John Hawkins, Esq. 
Octavo, Pp, 89 3s. Baldwin, 1814. 


We are told, that history is the key to prophecy ; and that the 
past is an assurance of the future. The present generation, therefore, 
have greatly the advantage oyer the people who lived in the days of 
the prophets—they heard the words which were spoken ; we see—* 
we so please—the fulfilment of them. 

It has been observed by bishop Newton, that prophecy is history 
anticipated and contrasted; that history is prophecy accomplished 
and dilated; and the prophecies of scripture contain the fate of the 

Crit. Rav. Vol. 6, September, 1914. 2F a 
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mest considerable nations, and the substance of the most metyorable 
transactions, from the earliest to the latest times. 

With this impression, Mr. Hawkins has undertaken, by elaborate 
translations of scriptural revelations, to prove, to his own satisfaction, 
the object of his text. He, also, proves, that the mystical, number 
“SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SLX,’ correctly corresponds not only 
with the different names of the Beast, or idolatrous church, but with 
the different names of its head. To the Pope, both as vicar-general 
of God upon earth, and vicar of the Son of God, who sought universal 
and perpetual dominion, and lent his powers to the man, and to thé 
Latin chrisuan name of the man who sought universal temporal domi- 
nion, and lent his power to the Beast. 

This prophecy is elucidated by a table, certainly, corresponding 
with the proof it asserts; but we remember, some time ago, to have 
seen the explanation now applied to the Bourbons, then applied to 
Bonaparte, but Mr. Hawkins says, 

* Could so clear, so unchangeable, so comprehensive, and so con- 
vincing a mark have been placed upon the Beast and his name, upon 
the names of his associates, and upon the names of a man and a mo- 
narchy in any oiher way? Is it, therefore, unreasonable to conclude 
that no other name of a church, no other name of its head, no other 
Christian name of a man, no other name of a language, no other 
name of an assemblage of people, and no other name of a device, or 
ensign armorial of a monarchy, will correspond with this mark ? 

* Can this coincidence arise from chance, or from the foreknowledge 
of Gad? If from the latter, and the boldest, sceptic will scarcely 
deny it, then it is clear that the writings of. Saint John are true; and 
if the writings of Saint John are true, that the whole of the sacred 
writings are true also; for their prophetic descriptions are so blended 
and interwoven with each other, that the most ingenious and deter- 
mined infidel cannot separate them.’ 

Bishop Hurd observes, ‘ that the various and successive prophe- 
cies are so intimately blended and incorporated with each other, that 
the credit of all depends on the truth of each. For the accomplishe 
ment of them falling in different times, every preceding prophecy be- 
comes surety as it were for those that follow, and the failure of any 
one must bring disgrace and ruin ou all the rest.’ 

‘ The prophetic writings are so constructed as to be not obvious or 
obtrusive on the inattentive, but to excite and reward the diligence of 
honest and religious inquiry. -Perhaps too they are purposely adapted 
to explere our candour and probity by the difficulties which occur in 
them, which give offence to superficial and irreligious minds, not ad- 
verting to that judicious principle, that he who believes the Scriptures 
to have proceeded from him who is the author of nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it which are found in the 
constitution of nature ; and he who denies the Scriptures to have been 
from God upon account of these difficulties, may, for the same reason, 
deny the world te have been formed by him.’ 
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€ Prophecies rise sometimes with an even gradual light, as the day 
riseth upon the horizon; and sometimes break out suddenly like a 
fire, and we are not aware of their approach until we see them accom- 
plished.’ 

This treatise denounces eternal damnation, on all the infidel world, 
closing with the language of the Revelations: 

« And the fearful and unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone.’ —Rev, 21. viii. 





Art. 13.—A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 
at the Primary Visitation of that Diocese, in July, August, and 
September, 1814. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S, Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Quarto. Pp, 35. Rodwell. 1814. 


This address aims at the encouragement of societies for promoting 
Christian knowledge, and the establishment of schools for the reli- 
gious education of the poor. His lordship, subsequently, adverts to 
the non-residence of the clergy. 

* When non-residence is talked of, [ understand by that term, an 
implication of neglect—the non-performance of duties—of duties 
which could be, and which ought to be discharged ; but surely they 
are not to be included in this censure, who do all they are capable of 
dving—who themselves constantly perform the services of their own 
church, and who reside as near it as they possibly can. The clergy, 
I must observe, have been hardly dealt by, and the list of non-resi- 
dents unfairly swelled, by returning such in the number. But what- 
ever may be the case in other dioceses, 1 am happy and proud to 
declare, that there are not many in my own, who can fairly be classed 
under the description of non-residents. From the late parochial 
returns it appears, that though there are some who had sinned 
against the letter of the law, there were comparatively very few, 
who were real and virtual offeuders—few who could be charged with 
wilful dereliction or neglect. In this diocese, of so great an extent, 
and of such an immense population, there are not many incumbents 
who do not at least, serve one of their churches. 

* The total number of benefices, is five hundred and ninety-two,— 
Upon these, there -are three hundred and ninety who do their own 
duty ;—five only are absent without license, or exemption. The 
proportion also of those who have licences is much diminished. Some 
absentees of necessity there always must be, from age, from indis- 
position, and various other causes of just and legal exemption. But, 
upon the whole, I am satisfied. There are not many, of whom, im 
this particular, there is just ground of complaint. At a time then, 
when some, in whom we should have wished for and expected kinder 
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feelings, are so ready to malign the clergy, when they are repre- 
sented as devoted to trifling amusements, and crowding every place 
of public resort; happy am I to bear this testimony to the different 
character of my own clergy—a testimony due to the cause of truth, 
and to them. 

* The quantity also of duty which is performed, is not a little credita- 
ble to the clergy of this diocese. In most of the churches or chapels, 
both morning and evening service, are administered each Sunday 
with two sermons; and this duty is performed upon very many livings, 
the value of which does not amount to 1001. per ann. Let not then 
the services of the parochial clergy be lightly esteemed or under-rated. 
Their labors are abundant—their utility both important and extensive. 
The remuneration however which in too many cases they receive, can~ 
not but be a deep sense of regret to every feeling mind. The wages 
of servitude and manual labor frequently exceed theirs. The same 
devotion of their time and talents to any secular pursuit, might have 
procured for them a far greater, and more splendid reward. 

* But, there is a recompense, which this world can neither give, nor 
take away. And such, | trust, is sought for and found by the mi- 
nisters of the gospel. Though secluded in a great degree from the 
pleasures of the world, but still embarrassed with its cares; though 
thoughtlessly undervalued, though exposed to detraction, and perse- 
secuted by malice, yet theirs is the consolation, which they never fail 
to experience, who serve a Master in Heaven.’ 

This concluding sentence must be very consoling, truly, from a 
Lord Bishop, rich in worldly as well as spiritual goods; to a poor 
curate starving with a wife and half a dozen children. 

When Father Paul, in the Duenna, is disturbed at his rich repast, 
by a knock at the refectory door, he gives his empty glass to the 
intruder—a meagre lay brother, who eagerly drains the envied drop 
to cheer his famished throat, 

* Glutton,’ said the benevolent father, ‘ thou wouldst have drank 
it, had there been any left.’ 





Art. 14.—A Letter of the Bishop of St. David's, on some ex- 
traordinary Passages in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 
Diocese in September, 1813. By a Lay Seceder. Octavo. Pp. 24. 
Johnson and Co. 1814, 


Unity and trinity are seriously at war. Since the revolution, says 
the writer, among protestant dissenters, Unitarians alone have been 
obliged to accept from connivance those immunities, from which they 
were unjustly though legally debarred. The legislature, at last, has 
done them tardy justice; but it has done so, with a unanimity which 
has merited and obtained their cordial thanks. 

From this unanimity and cordial thanks, however, the Lord Bishop 
of Saint David's is excluded. He has delivered a charge to his 
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clergy, lamenting the repeal of penalties enacted by former religious 
statutes, which has called forth some public virulent attacks from 
Unitarian believers. They contend, that the laws of England, how- 
ever favourable to the views of Christianity, have allowed to others 
the free enjoyment of such worship and opinions as their own con- 
sciences approve. The repeal, therefore, in favour of Unitarians was 
the result of the improving spirit of the times, and it is merely equi- 
table, that, in pursuing the path of free enquiry, into the language 
and meaning of the Scripture; our country then, should be released, 
not only from the actual dread of persecution, but even from the 
stigma which such statutes were intended to affix. 

Pa is, perhaps, the author’s best reasoning, drawn from Dr. 

th. 

‘ Unfetter the mind, and let in enquire freély ; and the knowledge 
of the Scriptures will encrease: and as Scripture knowledge en- 
creaseth, truth will appear more plain, and must in the end prevail. 
Every error, whether popish or protestant, which the darkness of 
ignorance has occasioned, must vanish away, as the false conceptions 
raised by the horrors of the night when the day appeareth.’ 

And, it may be added, whoever is afraid of submitting any question, 
civil or religious, to the test of free discussion, is more in love with 
his own opinions, than with truth. 

Freedom of enquiry cannot, we apprehend, be inimical to the 
service of Christianity. Let candour, however, not intemperate zeal, 
hold the balance. 





Art. 15.—A Sermon, preached at Blandford, at the visitation of 
the Lord Bishop. 





Art. 16.—Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God. A Discourse 
delivered at Southampton, before a Society of Unitarian Christians, 
established in the Faith of England, for promoting, by the dis- 
tribution of Books, the true Knowledge of Holy Scripture, and 
the practice of Virtue. By James Gilchrist. 12mo, Pp. 40. 
Johnson and Co. 1814. 


More Unitarian controversies ! 

The present enquiry is to this effect. If Jesus of Nazareth be the 
eternal and most high God, the Unitarian degrades him. If he be 
only a man, the Trinitarian degrades the God Almighty, by worship- 
phig a creature instead of a creator. This perplexing disecus- 
sion concludes : 

* The Christian,’ say Bacon, ‘ believes a virgin to be the mother of 
a son; and that very son of hers to be her maker. He believes him 
to have been shut up in a narrow cell, whom heaven and earth could 
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not contain. He believes him to have been born in time, who was 
and is from eternity. He believes him to have been a weak child, 
and carried in arms, who is almighty; and him once to have died 
who alone has life and immortality.’ 





POLITICS. 


Arr.17.—A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the probable 
Effect of a great Reduction of Corn Prices by importation ; upon 
the relative condition of the State and its Creditors, and of Debtors 
and Creditors in general. Octavo, Pp, 108. Black and Co. 1814, 


This is a most mementous subject, and we should hope ministers 
would be always happy to receive, whether adopted or not, the well 
meant opinions of any private individual, on a question immediately 
involving the public welfare. 

These remarks, says the author, contain the views of a youthful 
mind, on a subject of very general concern; but they are not, there~ 
fore, less worthy of attention, for there is sometimes a happy temerity 
in youth, that seizes upon results impervious to age and experience. 

Theory is the parent of invention, without which the most intense 
application of practical knowledge could never attain any great or 
permanent elevation. The shepherd who, from an airy summit, 
fooks down upon contending armies in the plain beneath, may some- 
times perceive a lurking danger, that might take the waryest captaiy 
by surprise. 

This pamphlet is well written, and may be satisfactorily read, The 
argument arises in the following way : 


‘ The late total change, however, of our political relations, helds out to 
Europe a prospect of long and general repose, and threatens, unless 
the legislature interfere, wholly to destroy the monopoly enjoyed by 
agricultural produce, while that of the merchants and manufacturers 
remains, at least in the home market, in its full vigour. The opening 
of the neighbouring continental ports has already made a great re- 
duction in the price of the necessaries of life, which form the bulk of 
agricultural produce, and of course regulate the price of the whole, 
and will no doubt speedily bring that produce to something like a 
level with its price in the continertal markets, where little or no such 
depreciation has taken place, and where the value of money has for 
the last twenty years been rather on the increase, 

The landholders and agriculturers have quickly taken the alarm, 
and proceeded, without delay, to urge the legislature to stop the 
progress of, what they cenceived and felt, an evil of the first magni- 
tude, But, what they naturally consider fraught with ruin and de- 
struction, is looked upon by the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests as the object of their most devout wishes, and highly con~ 
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‘tecive to the prosperity of the state. The pretensions and argu- 
ments of both sides have been advanced with a vehemence propor- 
tioned to the importance of the question, but certainfy ill-suited to 
the fair and beneficial discussion of its merits. Many of its principal 
bearings seem to have been overlooked in the heat of debate, and the par- 
ties most interested to be the least acquainted with its real nature. It is, 
however, of such infinite importance, that we cannot be too cautious 
of precipitate decision. All sudden changes must be prejudicial to 
some party, as well as advantageous to another. The legislature can 
interfere only to moderate the violence of those changes, which might 
else subvert the whole frame of society: it can never altogether re- 
move the necessity of individual sacrifices, though it may often lessen 
the weight, by a more equal division. 

‘The present question is one of peculiar delicacy. Whatever 
regards the subsistence of our very numerous population must needs 
he an object of concern to every body. It cannot, therefore, be 
touched upon by the legislature without extreme hazard. Those, 
who are the least capable of judging correctly, are the first to see 
the effects, and the loudest in their clamours of discontent. The 
mass of the people must be convinced of the necessity of any measure 
intended to affect the price of subsistence, before it can safely be 
adopted; and this is no easy matter, where prejudices are rooted and 
inveterate. There is, however, such innate force in truth, that she 
has only to be shown in her native colours: common sense must im- 
meédiately recognize her. But the refinements of modern policy have 
Jong since shut the door against simplicity; and truth now comes 
before us, when she comes at all, so encumbered with meretricious 
additions, that it requires something more than common sense to point 
her out amidst the crowd of impudent pretenders. 

‘ Jt is with an earnest desire to simplify, in some degree, a question 
of considerable perplexity and great national importance, that I have 
committed to paper the result of much serious reflection, If I have 
argued upon erroneous principles, or inferred conclusions not war- 
rauted by my premises, I doubt not to do the public the service of 
provoking some abler pen to refutation: at any rate, the more the 
question is agitated, the more lights of information will be thrown 
upon it, to guide us in a situation of no common difficulty,’ 


eae 


Arr. 18.—Outlines of the Science of Politics, for the use of Uni- 
versities in the States of the Western Empire, Octavo, Pp. 30. 
Is. 6d. Highley and Co, 1814. 


We shall best explain the plan of this novel work, by extracting the 
preface. 


‘ The following preliminary outlines are offered to the public, with 
the view of clearing the way for the study of the science of politics 
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Mature reflections have convinced the author, that, the ancient classic 
writers who have treated this subject, have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented. The ancients far from delivering a general doctrine, 
have only occupied themselves with their own particular system of 
civilization, widely different from other systems adopted by civilized 
nations who were their contemporaries. This science, in its most 
extended sense, should embrace the institutions and the governments 
of all the several classes of civilized nations with whom we are ac- 
quainted. Above all, it should be observed that political maxims, 
historical facts, and examples, can have no application but where the 
system of civilization is the same. Thus owing to want of clear jdeas 
of the material differences in the various modes of civilization hitherto 
practised, and likewise to weak and visionary modern speculations, 
equally ill founded either on a pretended uniform and primitive state 
of nature, or on a sup progressive and unlimited perfectibility 
of our species, it has happened that the science of politics has been 
treated of in the most erroneous manner. Should the few hints here 
thrown out, attract the attention of enlightened men, a further eluci- 
dation, which is even now ina state of forwardness, wili be shortly 
submitted to the public, and every proposition here pointed out pro- 
perly enlarged.’ 

We consider this to be the visionary outline of a speculative 
hypothesis, 





NOVELS. 


Art. 19.—Sarsfield, or Wanderings of Youth, an Irish Tale; by 
John Gowth, Esq., Strabane. Author of Sketches, &c. of Ire- 
land. 3 vols. 12mo. Pp. 204, 202, 219. Cradeck and Co. 
1814. 


As we had been amused with Mr. Gambier’s View of Society and 
Manners in the South of Ireland, we would, gladly, have said as much 
for the volumes before us; but as we cannot discover either plot, 
character, or interest throughout the work, commendation must be 
silent. 





POETRY. 


Art 20.—Ossian’s Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem, in Six Books, 
rendered into English Verse. By George Harvey. Octavo. 
Pp. 246. 10s. Cadelland Co. 1814. 


Without entering into any diseussion on the legitimacy of Osstan’s 
works, we receive this volume as it is entitled. We, however, look 
in vain for the fascination which has given popularity to Macpherson’s 
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writings. Instead of sublime imagery, romantic tenderness, and 
wild harmony, we encounter tame rhyme ; which, like the monotony 
of the passing bell, chills our every nerve. 

‘The author tells us, that his versification is more approaching to 
the nature of a translation than any thing else; but that having pe- 
rused a few pages for amusement, he was induced to believe the nu- 
merous and striking beauties of the poem, might, in the more familiar 
language of English poetry, assume a form acceptable to the reader. 

This poem is divided into books, preceded by their argument, and 
interwoven with episodes written as ballads. The first, Duchoman 
and Morna, is in the style of Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imo- 
gine: the second, Gradar and Brassolis, is im that of an ancient 
ballad. 

* Long for a spotted bull they strove, 
That lowed on Golburn’s plain : 
Each wished his own the bull to prove ; 
But neither could obtain.’ 


Let this quotation assert its own merit. 





Art. 21.—Poems and Imitations, by Daniel Cabanel, of Lincoln's 
Inn. Octavo. Pp. 192. 17s. Bickerstaff. 1814, 


The prineipal poems of this work have already passed review, and 
very favourably. 

Among the additional pieces is an ode to Justice. We are in- 
formed, that it was an exercise at Charter House School, and ob- 
tained a place among the Carmina Carthusiana, It records, imper- 
fectly, the stern severity of Roman virtue, and displays a magna- 
nimity of sentiment in the youthful poet. 

The imitations are from Guarini, Metastasio, Tasso, and Petrarca; 
but they do not make us feel the exquisite touches of these cele- 
brated peets; yet the translations evince an intimate knowledge of 
their language. Our author has been a contemplative traveller from 
youth, Italian skies, embellishing Italian scenery, are occasional 
objects ef his muse; but his admiration for British scenery is more 
the object of his enthusiasm. We have read the volume with 
pleasure. 





EDUCATION, 


Art. 22—Ellen ; or the Young Godmother. A tale for Youth. By 
Alicia Catharine Maut. Pp. 143. Law. 1814. 


Our fair authoress is sister to the Rev.jMr. Maut, editor of the 
bible, and domestic chaplain to his grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury. Her education has been formed on the purest principles of 
religion, from which source, she has me ritortously compiled this 
little tale, purporting to impress on the youthful mind the sacred, 
though neglected, duties of a sponsor at the baptismal fount. The 
tale is pleasingly interwoven with incident to captivate the attention of 
the young reader, and eannot fail to inculcate moral and religious 
principles on the heart. 





Arr. 23—An Introduction to the Epistolary Style of the French ; 
or a selection of familar notes and letters in Freuch : for the use of 
schools ; with an alphabetical index, explanatory of all the words 
and idiomatical expressions by George Sanby, D. F. LM. 
Farnham Surry. Author of the Theory and Practice of the French 
language, aud several other school books. Pp. 72. Law. 1814. 


Turs little treatise is unassisted by any other English reference, 
than a short index, compiled after the manner of a dictionary. It is 
therefore presumed, that the student to whom it is addressed shall 
have made some progress in the French language. In this point of 
view, we give it our unqualified approbation. 

Familiar letter writing, even in our own language, is seldom at- 
tended to at our schools : it is, nevertheless, a very essential part of 
education ; and young persons may acquire an easy style, on all sub- 
jects, by a careful study of this little volume. All foreign idioms are 
difficult to acquire ; but we can neither speak nor write correctly with~ 
out their attainment. 


Arr 24.—Elements of Hebrew Grammar, in two Parts, Part I, 
The Doctriue of the Vowel Points, and the Rudiments of Grammar, 
Part il. The structure and idioms of the Language, with an Appen~ 
dix, containing the translation of the Hebrew Verbs, in Roman 
fetter. By I. VP. Gyles, Esq. A.M. Octavo. Pp. 211. 


Matchara, 


We are not aware, that the attainment of the Hebrew language is 
a very popular amusement; but it certainly is a very profound study. 
The learned author of this Grammar observes, that his plan.was ori- 
ginally suggest d by an experience of the various ditliculties which 
opposed his own progress in the Hebrew language. 

This grammar contains the doctrine of the vowel points, without 
perplexing the student with any allusions to the controversy on their 
antiquity. It proceeds to the general rudiments; and thence eluci- 
dates the idioms of the language. A construetion of the alphabet, by 
means of very fine, characteristic type, is explained by Roman letters ; 
and the progress is clear, and remarkable for simplicity of rule. 

This work appears to us eminently calcwated to fulfil its mission. 
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Art. 25.—Latin Exercises ; or Exemplia Propria : being English 
sentences, translated from the best Roman writers, and adapted to 
the rules in Syntax ; to be again translated into the Latin language. 
By the Kev. George Whittaker, A. M. late master of the grammar 
school in Southampton. Law. 1814, 


Tuis is an excellent introductory work to the Latin language. It 
commences with the characteristic distinction of the declension of 
nouns and substantives, and the conjugation of verhs, A table of the 
termination of verbs active and passive is given, as a reference when 
the student may be in doubt ; and the verbs are expressed in a variety 
of forms. Short examples follow, from classical authority, elucidatory 
of the rules in syntax, most frequent in their occurrence. In these 
examples the English and Latin oceupy opposite pages. Sentences 
under all the rules in Syntax, according to the preceding arrange- 
ment. Examples with occasional assistance from a Latin word or 
ag All selected from classical adthorities, and literally tran, 
ated. 

This little work may, certainly, be studied with great advantage ; 
but it is deficient in that regular system by which languages are 
taught at schools. 





MEDICINE, 


Art. 26.—Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints and 
Bilious Disorders in general; and on such derangements of these 
organs as influence the biliary secretion, with practical deductions 
drawn from a close aad constant attention to this subject, in various 
climates ; connected by an appropriate and successful mode of 
treatment. The whole illustrated and confirmed by an extensive 
selection of cases, demonstrating the many serious and fatal conse- 
quences which too often arise from a mistaken view of the primary 
seat of disease. By John Fairthorn, formerly Surgeon in the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s service. Octavo, Pp. 148, 6s. 
Longman and Co. ‘ 


Tue author states, in bis preface, that hs werk ‘ is directed to 
shew the frequency of liver complaints and bilious disorders in this 
country, to point out the danger of their being mistaken for others of 
a different nature, and by rousing the feelings of patients for their 
situation, to stimulate them to call for professional assistance, at all 
times necessary, and particularly so, in diseases of a dangerous and 
insidious teudency. By their acquaintance with the symptoms, ‘as 
here pointed out, they will not be deticient in painting them in their 
true colours, aud laying ihe proper stress, whether they consult per- 
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sonally, or by letter, on those leading facts which regulate profes. 
sional opinion.’ 

He then proceeds, in the work itself, to give an anatomical de- 
scription of the liver, its functions and secretions, a chemical analysis 
of the bile, its uses and importance in the animal ceconomy, the vae 
rious morbil symptoms ard organic diseases of the liver, their con- 
sequences and the sympathetic diseases which they produce; and 
concludes with a series of cases to illustrate and establish his theory. 

In these observations, the professional reader will find neither in- 
formation nor novelty; unless he is willing to admit, that the hydro- 
cephalus of infants is a morbid symptom of diseased liver, and that 
phthisis pulmonalis is often nothing more: but his observations on 
the injudicious use of Cheltenham waters are perfectly correct; he 
says, ‘ however useful these waters may be in the convalescent state, 
they do no service in the actual stage of the disease, and when they 
are employed, it is unfortunate for the patient, by superseding the 
advantage of active and adequate means suited to the true nature and 
urgency of the disorder ; their application cannot be too much repro- 
bated, as injurious and delusive in the real liver disorder, and till the 
patient is actually in a convalescent state, they should never be re- 
sorted to.’ 

As a popular treatise, we have no fault to find with this work, nor 
have we any doubt, that it is well calculated to answer the purpose 
which the author evidently intended, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26.— Madison Agonistes ; or the Agency of Mother Goose. 
Fragment of a Political Burletta, as acting, or to be acted, on the 
American Stage. To which are added, sundry other Monologues, 
Dialogues, Songs, &c. as spoken or sung on the Boards of the great 
Political Theatre of Europe. Octavo. Pp, 103. Cawthorne. 
1814. 


Tats Travesty is without either wit, humour, or point. 





Art. 27.—Mon Journal d Huit Jours; or the History of a Week's 
absence from Maidstone, and of a Visit to France, in September, 
1814, By the Rev. W. R. Wake, A.M. Curate of the said Parish, 
-— Vicar of Backwell. Octavo. Pp.37. Maidstone. Wiekam, 

814, 


There is a ridiculous variety in the publicatien of this trifle, which 
is written by a gentleman unaccustomed to travel; who never pre- 
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viously passed the boundaries of his native country; and whose exe 
cursion 1s confined to a single week. 

This is his apology. ‘It has been conjectured, that if an infant, 
could disclose and delineate his first impressions, upon entering on 
this new scene of his existence, it would constitute the most extra- 
ordinary and delightful history that ever gratified the metaphysical 
enquiry.’ 

We are, therefore, to view a hop, step, and jump, from Dover to 
Calais, and thence to Boulogne, as the legitimate prelude to first 


oe 

his enlightened delineator of the French character, learns French 
politeness at the Custom House quay, at Calais; French politics at 
an obscure cataret; and the manners end graces of French female 
society at a guinzette! [lis reflections on the object of his journey 
are summed up in the following profound reflection. 

‘ Notwithstanding the wines of France, and the politeness, and vi+ 
vacity of its people, | was glad enough, even after so short an absence, 
to set foot again on Old England. There are in France two priva- 
tions which [ think I never could submit to; the want of English 
small beer and English cheese. An English ordinary, accompanied 
by good malt liquor, and savoury double Gloucester, 1s worth all the 
variety of dishes and delicious wines of France. 





Art. 28.—A Picture of Paris; being a complete Guide to all the 
Public Buildings, Places of Amusement, and Curiosities in that 
Metropolis; accompanied with Six descriptive Routes from the 
Coast to Paris: with full directions to Strangers on their first ar- 
rival ia the Capital. Embellished with Maps and Views. By Lewis 
Fronchet. 3d Edition corrected. Pp. 252. 6s. London. Sher- 
wood and Co. Paris. Galignani. 1814. 


This edition professes to be the third, published in the short space 
of two mouths ; but that event may be attributed, as well to the eager- 
ness of public curiosity, as to the merit of the work. It, however, 
appears to be compiled after the fashion of Sir Richard Phillips’s Pic- 
ture of London, and is introductory to all objects in the stranger’s 
pursuits. 

The traveller will be much benefited by the information he may 
derive from this useful volume. It describes the modes and expences 
of travelling in Franee, by which he may avoid imposition, as well as 
understand the plan best adapted to the economy of his views. The 
editor advises, that persons about to visit Paris, should not encumber 
themselves with baggage: changes of dress, he says, are procured at 
a much cheaper rate than in London. 

This may do very well for those who propose making a lengthened 
stay in that capital, and desire to appear in Parisian costume; but we 
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understand broad cloths to be exorbitantly dear there ; insomuch, that 
they are considered an article of luxury; and are not, on that account, 
worn by shopkeepers, who appear behind their counters in white 
gilets. 

Very important advice is given with respect to letters of credit, 
with which all persons ought to provide themselves before they leave 
London. Messrs. Harris, Farquhar, and Co., of St. James’s Street 
are recommended. This is a very serious point to be attended to. 
Strangers are cautioned against the prevailing imposition of shop- 
keepers of every description, Even their own countrymen are obliged 
to bargain for any thing with an obstinacy proportioned to the capa- 
city of the vender. The different prices of lodgings, restaurateurs, 
and traiteurs, are well laid down; so that a stranger may understand 
to accommodate his expenees to his purse, at a single glance. The 
palaces, public buildings, sculptures, and paintings are described; but 
we would advise all intelligent travellers to provide themselves with 
the Rev. M. Eustace’s Letter from Paris. 





LIST OF BOOKS. 


Note.—bd. signifies bound—h. bd. half-bound—sd. ‘sewed. The 


rest are, with few exceptions, in boards, 


—n. ed. new edition. 


ANNUAL Register (Rivington’s 
New Series) for 1805, Svo. 18s. 

Arrian’s History of Alexander’s 
Expedition, translated from the 
Greek, with Notes, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Critical, by Mr. 
Rooke, n. ed. 2 vols. vo. £1 Is. 

Azora, a metrical Romance, in 
Four Cantos, by Michael Head, Esq. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Barlow's (Peter) 
Tables, 8vo, 18s, 

Belsham’s (Wm.) Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IIL- 6th ed, 8 vols. 
Svo. £4 4s. 

Blackall’s (John, M. D.) Observa- 
tions on the nature and cure of 
Dvopsies, and particularly on the 
Presence of the coagulable part of 
the Bloed in Dropsical Urine, 2d 
ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brewer's (George) How to be Hap- 
py, or the Agreeable Hours of Hu- 
man Life, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Barton’s (J. D.) Guide for Youth, 
recommending Piety, &c. 12mo. 3s. 

Candid (a) und Impartial Inquiry 


Mathematical 





ed, signifies edition 


into the present state of the Metho- 
dist Societies in this Kingdom; 
wherein their Doetrmes are fairly 
examined, their Discipline and Eco- 
nomy investigated, real Excellence 
in each displayed and vindicated, 
Defects candidly stated, and Im- 
provements suggested, with a view 
to the future prosperity of the Body, 
and the more general diffusion of 
pure and undefiled Religion, under 
their auspices ameng Mankind, by 
a Member of the Society, 8vo. 7s. 
6d. 

Canting, a Poem, interspersed with 
Tales and additional Scraps, post 
8vo. 8s. 

Catalogue (2) of a miscellaneous 
Collection of Books for sale, at the 
prices affixed, by James Black, 9, 
York St. Covent Garden, 2s. 6d. 

Cocker (The) containg every In- 
formation to the Breeders and Ama- 
teurs of that neble Bird, the Game 
Cock, by W. Sketchly, Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Condemned Vestal (the) a Poem, 
in Three Books, 8vo. 4s, 
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Court of Queen Elizabeth; origi- 
nally written by Sir R. Naunton, 
under the title of fragmenta Regalia, 
dedicated to Her Roya! Higimess, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
£3. 13s. 6d, 

Cowper's (William) Walker's ed. 

24mo. 5s. 
_ Debates at the East India House, 
in the several General Courts of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, held on 
Wednesday, the 25th of May ; Thurs- 
day, the %h; Wednesday, the 224; 
and Thurséay, the 23 June; by an 
impartial Reporter, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Des Carrieres, French Idiomatical 
Phrases and Dialogues for Schools, 
square, 3s, 64. 

Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, by Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. 
with the addition of many thousand 
Words, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
M.A, F.S.A. Vol. Ll. Part. L. 4te. 
£1. 1s, 

Essay (au) on Immortality, 3 pts. 
Byo. Os. 

Euripides, (Tragedies of) trans- 
lated by R. iene, ad vols. 
8vo. £1, 4s, 

Facts and Observations on Liver 
Complaints, and Bilious Disorders 
su general, connected by an appro- 
priate and successful mode of treat- 
ment, illustrated and confirmed by a 
humerous selection of cases, with re- 
marks not noticed by former writers. 
By John Farthorn, of Berner St. for- 
merly Surgeon in the Honourable 
a India Company's Service, 8vo. 

3. 

French Letters, 18mo. 4s. 

Greece, a Poem in Three Perts, 
with Notes, elassical IHustrations, 
and Sketches of the Scenery. By W. 
Hayzarth, Esq. 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 

Hort’s Picture of Nature, illus- 
trated by Plates. 9s. bd. 

Hypocrite, (the) or Modern. Janus, 
2 Novel, by Selina Davenport, 5 vols. 
i2mo. £1. 5s, 


Journal of a Voyage, in 1811 and 
1812, to Madras and China, return- 
ing by the Cape of Good Hope aud 
St. Helena, in the EH. C. 8. the Hope, 
Capt, J. Pendergrass,, illustrated by 
24 beautiful coloured Prints, from 
ae by the Author, 4to, £3. 
Je 





Joyce’s (Rey. J.) Familiar Intro. 
duction to the Arts and Sciences, for 
the use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons, divided imto Lessons, with 
Questions subjoined to each, for the 
Examination of Pupi!s, 2d ed. 12mo. 
6s. 

La Bonne Mere, par J. Perring 
Quatriome Edition, revue et corrigas 
par ©. Gros, 18mo. 3s, 6d. bd. 

Marsh’s (Herbert, D.D. F.R.S. 
Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Frances, commonly 
called St. Frances de Sales, Titular 
Prince and Bishop of Geneva, trans- 
lated from the French, 12mo. 5s. 

Montreithe, or the Peer of Scot- 
land, a Novel, 4 vols. 12mo, £1. 2s. 

Orton’s (Job) Discourses to the 
Aged on several Important Subjects, 
5th ed. 8vo. 7s. 

Peck’s (W.) Topographieal Ac- 
count of Bawtry and Thorne (York- 
shire) with the adjacent Villages, 4to. 
£1. 11s. 6d. a few Copies with the 
Plates on India Peper, at £2. 2s. 

Phredri Augusti Ceesaris in usuna 
Delphini, Svo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Picture of London (the) for I815, 
the 16th ed. 18me. 6s, 6d. 

Planta’s (Edward) New Picture of 
Paris, 18mo. 6s. 6d. with the Ga- 
zetteer, 6s. 6d. bd. 

Poetical Register (the) Vol. VI 
for 1810, 1811, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Post Roads in France (the) for 
1814, published by Authority, 18mo, 
8s. bd. 

Potter’s (William) Essays, Moral 
and Religious, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pour Deviner. New Enigmaticat 
Propositions, &c. Poetry and Prose, 
selected by a Lady, 2 vols. I2me 
12s. 

Report from the Sclect Committee 
of the Honse of Commons on the 
Corn Laws, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports (First and Second) from 
the Committees of the House of 
Lords, relating to the Corn Laws, 
8yo. 10s. Gd 

Shepherd's (Rev. William, of Li- 
verpool) Paris in 1802 and 184, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Starkie’s (Thomas) Treatise ow 
Criminal Pleading, 2 vols. Sra 

£1, 4s 
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State Trials, from the earliest Pe- 
riod to the present Time, compiled 


T. B. Howel, F.R.S. F.S.A. Vol. 


XI. royal 8vo. £1. Ils. 6d. 

Storer’s (James) History and An- 
tiquities of the Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, illustrated with 64 highly 
finished Engravings, Vol. I. 8vo. 
£3. 3s. 

Swift’s (Jonathan, D.D.) Works, 
with Notes and a Life of the Author, 
Dy Walter Scott, Esq. 19 vols. 8vo. 
£9. 19s, 6d. royal 8vo. £15, 4s. 

Three Dramas, 18mo. 3s. h. bd. 

Traveller's Guide, through Scot- 
Tand and its Islands, 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

Turner’s (R. L.L.D.) Introduction 


to the Arts and Sciences, 16th ed. 


18mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 
Tutor’s Key (the) n. ed. 12mo. 5s. 
bd 


Voyage round Great Britain, un- 
dertaken in the Summer of the Year 
1813, and commencing from the 
Land’s End, Cornwall. By Richard 
Ayton. With a Series of Views, 
illustrative of the Character and pro- 
wminent Features of the Coast, drawn 





and engraved by Mr. William Daniell, 
F.R.A. Nos. I. to VIII. 10s 6d. each, 
containing Views of Combe Martin ; 
Lynmouth ; Ilfracembe ; Ilfracombe, 
from Hilborough; Hartland Pier ; 
and Clovelly, North Devon; the 
Land’s End; the Long-ships Light- 
house, off the Land’s End; the en- 
trance into Portreath ; and Boscastle 
Pier, on the Coast of Cornwall ; Bret- 
ton Ferry, and St. Donat’s Glamor- 

nshire; the Mumble’s Light-house, 
in Swansea Bay; the Worm’s Head, 
in Tenby Bay; the Eligugstack, near 
St. Gowan’s Head, Pembrokeshire, 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

Walker’s (John, L.L.B.) Selection 
of curious Articles from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 3d ed, 4 vols. Svo. 

£2. 12s. 64d. 

Well’s (W. Charles, M.D. F.R.S,) 
Essay on Dew, and several appear- 
ances connected with it, 8vo. 7s. 

White’s (James) Treatise on Vete- 
rinary Medicine, Vol. Ill. 2d ed, 
12mo. 6s. 

Woodfall’s (William, Barrister at 
Law) Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
4th ed. royal 8vo. £1. Is. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The labours of W. R. P. shall meet with every attention; he may 
rest satisfied that the circumstance, to which he alludes, has ceased 
to exist. 

A variety of communications received before the 18th are under 
consideration ;—some that have been received since, will meet with 
equal attention. 

We are sorry that we could not comply with P. S.’s wish in 
this number; but he will perceive that he has not been altogether 
forgotten. The next number will complete his request, and prove, 
probably, to him, more satisfatory. 

Our Manchester friend will find, that the honer and veracity, 
which he conceives we possess, have been supported in the way he 
wishes, 

ERRATA, 


In our last number, page 31°, for ‘John Mundy’ read John 
Grundy ; instead of ‘ the existence of the Deist,’ read the existence 
of a devil; and, in the only quotation given, read The Trinitarian 
asserts, instead of ‘ He asserts.’ 





